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TANKHOUSE EQUIPMENT 
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Bone and Tankage Grinders 


HE principle of the Cage Mill or Disintegrator is as old as 
the hills. But the many advantages and improvements are 


only found in Stedman’s, who are pioneer builders of Cage 
Mills. 


They have no equal for grinding Bone, Animal Tankage and 


other Packing House By-Products for Fertilizer and Stock 
Feed. 
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Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works, Aurora, Indiana 


FOUNDED 1834 


THE MODERN BOX 
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SAVE IN HANDLING 
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Send us your specifications 
now and we will prove to 
you how to save from 25 
to 40% in traffic charges. 
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Chicago, III. 
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WHY WASTE YOUR PROFITS? 


A Brecht Steam Cooking Box 


Costs but a Little and Saves a Lot 


The old way of cooking pigs’ feet, lights, heads, livers 
and hearts for the manufacture of Sausage and other 
purposes, required a tank which occupied great floor 
space, consumed large quantities of steam and wasted 
the grease. This wonderful device overcomes these 
difficulties. 


Shrinkage is much less when your meats are cooked in 
a BRECHT STEAM COOKING BOX and the lard 
and jelly is saved as such, instead of being run through 
the evaporators as tankage. 


Here are the results of tests on Pigs’ feet: 


Shrinkage Yieldof Lard Yield of Jelly 
Hind Feet about &4°, 7. 144% 
Front Feet about 914%; SAG a 


One Packer Says:— 


“We have had two Brecht Steam 
Cooking Boxes in our establish- 
ment for the past two years. 
They have always given us excel- 
lent satisfaction and have paid 
for themselves time and time 
again.” 


Why not try one and convince 
yourself that 


“It’s a Product of 
Experience” 
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PACKER AND RETAILER CO-OPERATE 


Plans for Retailers’ Service Bureau Are Taken Up 


The retail meat dealer is the ultimate 
distributor of most of the meat packer’s 
products. It is he who comes in direct 
contact with the consumer, and to whom 
the consumer looks, both for service and 
for information. 

Under such circumstances co-operation 
between the packer and the retailer is to 
the advantage of both, as well as in the 
interest of the consumer. This has long 
been recognized, but through lack of a 
means of bringing about an effective un- 
derstanding it has not been achieved. 
Packer and retailer now have found a 
means of getting together for this pur- 
pose, and the first indications of a really 
effective co-operation are manifest. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers, 
through its Committee to Confer with Re- 
tail Dealers and Trade Associations, is 
planning to establish a system of co-opera- 
tion with the United Master Butchers As- 
sociation of America and other retailers’ 
organizations, as well as with individual 
retailers everywhere. 

This plan includes features of the most 
practical character, including the settle- 
ment of local grievances and difficulties 
by local committees of packers and re- 
and general co-operation from 
headquarters as well. Beyond this comes 
the greater and even more important task 
of educating the consumer, a task in which 
the retailer is as much interested as the 
packer, and in which he is showing the 
greatest desire to take part. 

Retailers Take the First Step. 


This era of co-operation has already 
begun. Following the conference at At- 
lantic City, N. J., between retailers and 
packers, a report of which appears here- 
with, the retailers took the initiative them- 
selves in New York City by calling a con- 
ference during the past week, in which 
packers and retail dealers participated, 
and at which the first steps were taken 
for practical working out of the plan. 

The Institute’s Committee to Confer 
with Retail Dealers met at Chicago this 
week in its first session since the Atlantic 
City convention, with Chairman John A. 
Hawkinson presiding. At this session the 
scope of the work for the ensuing year 
Was gone over thoroughly, and the com 
mittee expects to launch its campaign 
before many days have passed. 


tailers, 


The feature most encouraging to all 


concerned is the fine spirit shown on both 
sides. Retailers evidently appreciate the 
good faith shown by packers as evidences 
in the work of the Committee to Confer 
with Retail Dealers, and are ready to enter 
heartily into the campaign of co-operation. 

This feeling was manifest ‘at the group 
meeting at Atlantic City, in connection 
with the Institute convention, at which 
the relations with the retailer were dis- 
cussed. The meeting was attended by 
representative retailers from various sec- 
tions of the country. The talk was plain 
and heart-to-heart. The retailers told their 


troubles and rehearsed some of their 
grievances, and the packers’ indicated 
what they proposed to do about it. The 


retailers were gratified at the evidences 
of good faith shown, and did not hesitate 
to say so. Reading of the report indicates 
both the situation as it has existed in the 
past, and what is planned for the future. 

The official report of the proceedings of 
the meeting is as follows: 


Report of the Meeting. 


CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: Gentlemen, it is 
with sincere regret that I bring to you the 
news that our chairman, Mr. J. A. Haw- 
kinson, owing to a serious accident, is un- 
able to be with us today, and at the 
cleventh hour commandeered my services 
to represent him as chairman of this 
group luncheon given under the auspices 
of the Committee to Confer with Retailer 
Dealers and Trade Associations. Mr. Haw- 
kinson wished me to express to you his 
disappointment in not being able to be 
with you today. as I know he has spent 
a great deal of thought on matters per- 
taining to the work of this committee. 

I would like to have you, gentlemen, take 
this meeting right out of my hands and 
enter into an informal discussion of the 
matters which your committee can handle. 





Traffic Troubles 


The next report in this series 
will be that covering the work of 
the Traffic Committee of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
especially as it relates to domestic 
traffic problems. The proceedings 
of the group meeting at Atlantic 
City at which these matters were 
discussed will be reported in full 
in the next issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 











And as we have only a limited time, I will 
read to you as a basis for your discussions 
—or rather let me say a point to start 
from—convention bulletin No. 7, also our 
report as it will be read to the convention, 
and when I have done that, let us hear 
from every one present a few words giv- 
ing their ideas. 

I am pleased to see that we have with 
us this morning some of the representa- 
tives of the United Master Butchers’ As- 
sociation, and we welcome you most 
cordially. We all hope that this will be 
but the beginning of many happy meet- 
ings that we may have with you and your 
associates. 


Plan for Co-operation with Retailers. 


The report is as follows: 
Thomas E. Wilson, President, 

Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Dear Mr. Wilson: 

The efforts of the Committee to Confer 
with Retail Trade Dealers and Trade As- 
sociations have been largely devoted to 
the consideration of a definite plan where- 
by closer co-operation could be secured 
between the retailer dealers, allied trade 
associations and the packers. 

The retailer depends upon the packer 
for his supply of meat food products. and 
the retailer is the ultimate distributing 
outlet for the packer; their interests are 
very closely interwoven. 

The consumer’s opinion of the packing 
industry is probably to a great extent 
formed by his impression of the products, 
prices and service the consumer receives 
from the dealer. 

There is unquestionably an opportunity 
for the packer to develop a closer rela- 
tionship with the retail dealer founded on 
a sound basis of a mutual desire to co- 
operate. The committee feels this co-op- 
eration will be beneficial to the consumer, 
the producer, the distributer and the 
packer. 

I submit in connection with this letter 
a bulletin issued by the committee to all 
members of the Institute outlining briefly 
the committee’s suggestions for a definite 
plan to be used as a basis for working out 
closer relationship with the retail dealer 
and allied trade associations, for such ac- 
tion by the Executive Committee as the 
committee may see fit to take. 


Work Together in Meat Campaign. 

Under the auspices of the Committee 
to Confer with Retail Dealers and Trade 
Association, the Institute has established 
contact with retailers and their officials 
in many cities. This was especially true 
when the Institute, in company with re- 
tailers, livestock associations, farm  bu- 
reaus, civic organizations, colleges and 
other agencies were co-operating with the 
Department of Justice in the campaign to 
show the consuming public the economy 
and value of the fore-quarter cuts. 

Joint committees, including both retail- 
ers and packers were formed in many 
parts of the country, and retailers and 
packers worked together to be of as much 
service as possible. They co-operated in 
the preparation of technical material and 
its distribution. They also co-operated, 
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as did other agencies, in arranging dem- 
cnstrations of meat cutting. In some cit- 
ies the packer supplied the carcass and 
a lecturer, and retailers furnished display 
space. A great deal of work was done 
by packers and retailers together through- 
out the United States. 

In this way retailers and packers came 
into closer contact than ever before. Rep- 
resentatives of the Institute attended the 
convention of the United Master Butch- 
ers, and one member of the Institute, Vice- 
President S. T. Nash of Cleveland, deliv- 
ered an address. The Chairman of the 
Committee is and has been in close and 
sympathetic contact with the activities of 
the retailers, and has advised and coun- 
selled with the Eastern offices of the 
Institute, as well as the Chicago office, in 
their relations with the retail organiza- 
tions in their territory. 

On more than one occasion the retail 
officials and the Institute have been mu- 
tually helpful to each other. Sometimes 
statistical information—the sort which 
constitutes no trade secret—has been ex- 
changed. 

Work not previously reported includes 
an analysis of retail costs and profits which 
was supplied to a number of retailers grat- 
is for distribution. 

Both retailers and 
nished assistance to Fair Price 
sions in many cities when 
technical information. 


have fur- 
Commis- 
called on for 


packers 


Propose Retailers’ Service Division. 


The Committee has endeavored to work 
out a plan that will result in closer co-op- 
eration and a better understanding be- 
tween the retailers and packers. 

The Committee feels that it is advisable 
to create a Retailers’ Service Division as 
a division of our own committee, this di- 
vision being administered in accordance 
with the guidance, counsel and plans of 
this committee, and that a capable man 
be employed who has made a study of re- 
tail methods and problems to devote all 
his time to this work. It will be his duty: 

To keep in as close touch as possible 
with the affairs and the officers of butch- 
ers’ and grocers’ retail organizations 
throughout the country. 

To attend their conventions 
dress such conventions 
cable. 

To make a careful study of retail condi- 
tions, management, delivery systems and 
accounting. 

To issue, from time to time, bulletins to 
the secretaries of the retail associations, 
to retail publications and to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, such bulletins to 
be sent promptly to all members of the In- 
stitute with the request that whenever 
practicable the bulletins be distributed 
with the packers’ price lists, circulars, etc. 
This would give a wide distribution to 
such publicity with a nominal expense. 


ad- 
practi- 


and 
whenever 


To Help in Many Ways. 


To make a study of the State and Muni- 
cipal Laws governing the retailing of pack- 
ing house products with a view of obtain- 
ing standardization of such laws. 

To issue bulletins on the poor method 
of handling packing house products, parti- 
cularly from the standpoint of conserva- 
tion. 

And to perform 
may develop. 

The interests of the retailers and pack- 
ers are closely interwoven, and anything 
the Institute can do to assist in improved 
or more economical distribtuion of meat 
food products will, we are sure, be wel- 
comed by the retailer, consumer and the 
producer. 

Every member appreciates what an im- 
portant link the retailer is in the distri- 
bution of food products, and any sugges- 
tions that members can offer to the Com- 
mittee, addressed to the Chairman, care 
of the Institute, will be given careful con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) J. A. Hawkinson, Chairman. 


such other duties as 





THE NATIONAL 

CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: We have with 
us Mr. Joseph Seng of Milwaukee, official 
representative of the United Master 
Butchers’ of America. Mr. Seng, won’t 
you as a representative of the United 
Master Butchers say something today? 
You have our ideas as outlined by our re- 
port, and we would be very glad to hear 
from you. 


Retailer Glad to Co-Operate. 


MR. JOSEPH SENG: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: I do not believe this is ex- 


actly the place to be bashful in what you 
have to say, and I will say right here 
that this is one of the proudest moments 
of my life in the Association work, or get- 
together work, that has come to me dur- 


JOHN T. SHEEHY 
(Corn Belt Packing Co., Dubuque, lowa.) 
Acting Chairman at the Luncheon. 
ing a life of within a few days of 58 


years, and when the packers take the at- 
titude that they have in this bulletin here 
I think it is a step which should have been 
taken a good while ago. 

No doubt the retail man has not been in 
shape to take the initiative, and it always 
seems right-to me that the big man should 
extend the generous hand and start these 
things, and I will tell you, gentlemen, that 
I am very proud and very glad to know 
that this thing has been started in the 
manner suggested by our Chairman today. 
And if we keep along these lines there is 
no question but what success will be the 
ultimate result for all of us, not along the 
retail man but also the big fellow. 


The little fellow needs the big fellow as 
much as the big fellow needs the little fel- 
low. When I say the big fellow, I mean 
the packer, the man of affairs. I think 
that if these gatherings and “get-togethers” 
are extended to the different localities, 
where the different problems can be dis- 
cussed, the problems of each section— 
nothing can be done that will further the 
interests of both concerned more than 
these gatherings. 

And there is one thing that I would 
like to say in caution: Let us be open and 
frank and sincere with each other, and not 
try to think that we must have it all our 
own way. It is a game where we must 
give and take. We must be liberal and 
we must be generous and we must be fair 
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above all things to each other, and if we 
do that there is no reason why these “get- 
together” meetings in the different locali- 
ties and different sections between the 
big fellow and little fellow won’t be a 
big success. Thank you, gentlemen. (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: I don’t think it 
ought to be necessary for us to call on 
anybody in particular. Let us all give our 
ideas along these matters because these 
things have been started, and they are 
going to work out to the ultimate good of 
everybody. Perhaps it would be well to 
start on my: left and go down the line 
around the table. Mr. Chapman, will you 
say a few words to us as to your ideas on 
this subject? 


Experience of a Wholesaler. 


MR. CHAPMAN: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow meat men: Years ago I was man- 
ager of a packinghouse, and at that time 
the packers did not give much credence to 
retail butchers’ associations, did not pay 
a great deal of attention to them, and the 
orders which we received told us to mind 
our own business and pay no attention to 
any retail butchers’ association, but to 
sell the goods for the highest price in any 
market we could get a place for them. 

I have always thought that that prin- 
ciple was wrong. I live up in the coal 
regions, and if you go up there and ask 
the coal companies to ship you a carload 
of coal down to your town, the operator 
will want to know if you have a retail coal 
dealer down there, and if you have he will 
tell you to go to him and buy your coal, 
that he can’t sell you any coal. Now, I 
can’t see that it is any different in coal 
than it should be in beef or food products. 
Of course, there are two sides to the 
question. 

To illustrate the difference in the pres- 
ent condition of affairs and what it was 
at that time that I speak of when I was 
a manager, I will tell you what has hap- 
pened recently up in Scranton. I am 
proud to say a change has taken place in 
the wholesale end of it. A short time ago 
a large committee from the Retail Butch- 
ers’ Protective Association called on the 
wholesale men there, and requested us— 
they did not demand, but they requested 
us—to refrain from selling goods at retail 
and to the restaurants and hotels, and I 
am proud to say that everyone of the nine 
packers there agreed to comply immedi- 
ately. I do not think there has been any- 
thing sold that way since by any of them. 
I simply mention this to show you that the 
wholesale men today have experienced a 
change of heart along that line and want 
to co-operate with the retail men. 


Another Point in Co-Operation. 


I will say further that there is another 
side to the question in the matter of co- 
operation. A man who is running a meat 
house has to close out his car lots and 
close them regularly. There is some point 
or other where some one is waiting to get 
a report on that car immediately, and 
probably he has got a “rattler,” “rump” 
or a beef liver that is not sold, and he 
calls up Jim Smith and says, “I have so 
and so and I want to close this car and 
I want you to buy it.” “Well,” Smith says, 
“I am loaded, I can’t help you.” And he 
goes down the line, and he calls on this 
man, the other man and so on, and they 
all say, “I can’t help you. I am loaded.” 

Well, I don’t call that co-operation. That 
beef house manager has got to close that 
car and he is going to do it, and if you 
don’t help him he is going to sell the stuff 
anyway, and he is going to do it where he 
may tread on your toes. So you-see there 
are two sides to the question, and it is a 
matter that both sides should co-operate 
in, I think if the retailers and the whole- 
salers would get together along proper 
lines and have it understood what they 
are to do in cases of that kind, there would 
be no trouble and no cause, for complaint 
among the retailers of the treatment they 
receive from the wholesalers. (Applause). 
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HAIRMAN SHEEHY: Mr. Weld, have 
anything to offer? 
Value of a Service Bureau. 

“R. WELD: Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
mé:: I don’t know whether I can add a 
reat deal to what we say in the report of 
the Committee, of which I am a member. 
It seems to me the principal question for 
us as members of the Institute to discuss 
is whether it is desirable to form such a 
re.ailers’ service bureau as is recommend- 
ed by the Committee, and discuss the pos- 
sibilities of such a bureau for future use- 
fulness. So far as the representatives of 
the retail trade are concerned, I think it 
is fortunate we have them with us so, 
that they can give us their ideas as to 
whether it would be worth while for the 
Institute of American Meat Packers to or- 
ganize such a bureau, and whether they, 
the retailers, would be glad to co-operate 
with the packers through that bureau. 

I am very strongly in favor of having 
the Institute organize this retail service 
bureau. My conception of what it should 
be is that it should be something con- 
structive that would help toward the bet- 
ter merchandising of meat. I believe such 
results can be brought about largely 
through co-operation with the retailers 
such as Mr. Sheehy has described in the 
report. 

But we must have more than just co- 
operation; that is, just getting together 
and talking things over. I believe that 
this retail service bureau might be a very 
practical help in advising the retailers as 
to methods of cutting meat, possibly; as 
to their accounting systems; as to store 
display and things of that sort. 

It may seem a little bit far afield for the 
packer to go, and yet it seems to me that 
there is a chance there for improvement 
of methods, and that the packers—it is 4 
perfectly legitimate thing for the packers 
to do, to help the retailers and co-operate 
with the retailers as much as possible, 
and that both parties will benefit through 
such co-operation. 

Help to Educate the Public. 

There are a great many things that we 
as packers do not know about the retail 
business. I think, on the whole, we are 
very ignorant about it. We know very 
little about your cost of doing business, 
and about the various problems that you 
tace. ‘ 

We know that the country does not 
understand anything about retail mer- 
chandising. The public cannot understand 
at all why they have to pay 60 cents or 
even more for a steak, sometimes, when 
they hear that cattle are selling for 14 or 
15 cents in Chicago, and I think the re- 
tailers ought to do something to tell the 
public why they have to charge such 
prices for individual cuts, the choice cuts. 
The public ought to know it anyway, who- 
ever tells the public, and that is some- 
thing we would be glad to co-operate with 
you in doing, if we could work out some 
way to do it, because we are just as much 
interested in having the public know why 
a porterhouse costs sixty cents, almost, 
as you are, because we get blamed for it 
as much as, or possibly more than you re- 
tailers do. 

There are a lot of problems like that we 
both should pay attention to and find some 
way of working out, and it seems to me 
this bureau of the Institute that has been 
suggested and that our Committee is rec- 
ommending to the Executive Committee 
would furnish the means of bringing about 
some such co-operative efforts. 

That is my idea of what this retail ser- 
vice bureau ought to be, and I would like 
to hear especially from the retailers 
whether they think they would co-operate 
with such a bureau, and I think we also 
ought to hear any other packers as to the 
feasibility of having this retail service bu- 
reau. I think the thing simmers down to 
whether it would be useful and whether it 
is worth while to go ahead on. 

CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: Gentlemen, I 
think that expresses about .the funda- 


yo 
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mental thing that we want to discuss 
here, that is the advisability of this, and 
whether the retailers- would be glad to co- 
operate with us on this proposition. We 
have with us Mr. A. F. Grimm, president 
of one of the big retailers associations of 
New York City. Mr. Grimm, will you give 
us your ideas? ; 


New York Retailer Speaks. 


MR. GRIMM: Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen: I think this is a pertinent time 
for me to follow this other speaker, Mr. 
Weld, because that has been our thought 
for many years. We have always wanted 
that co-operation and have always looked 
for the big man to help the smaller man, 
and we have at times made pleas for such 
help and it has not been forthcoming. But 
we are beginning to get results right now 





JOHN A. HAWKINSON 
(Allied Packers, Inc.) 

Chairman Committee to Confer with Retail Dealers 
and Trade Associations, 


and we appreciate it too, and are very 
glad indeed, to co-operate. I know that 
there are lots of good things that can be 
brought about through such a medium. 

A committee, I would suggest, from the 
wholesalers and a committee from the re- 
tailers could get together and discuss the 
problems. We can’t discuss them in a na- 
tional way, because conditions are differ- 
ent in different localities, and I believe we 
ought to have committees from locali- 
ties. 

Now, just one of the things that I have 
in mind that we have been discussing that 
may show you where we can be of some 
service to you is in the cheaper cuts of 





Teaming and Trucking 
Problems Solved 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers has established a new 
Committee known as the Commit- 
tee on Local Transportation. The 
work of this Committee will con- 
sist of helping packers solve their 
teaming, trucking and local de- 
livery problems. 

Suggestions as to systems, rec- 
ords and cost data, and replies to 
questions relating thereto, may be 
had upon application to the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, 
22 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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meat. You know that there are times 
when the cheaper cuts of meat are a drug 
on the market, and it is very hard for you 
people to move them. It is hard for us to 
move them, too, but if we can get together 
and get a little advertising on things of 
that kind, so that we can put it out 
to the public that these cuts can be had 
at reduced prices, we can largely over- 
come that condition. 


Cheaper Cuts of Meat Campaign. 


You know there are some cuts on the 
carcass today that are cheaper than they 
were before the war, many of them good 
and wholesome food, such as chucks of 
lamb and chucks of beef and things of that 
kind that the public today are not buying. 
Today the average person wants—many of 
them want—the best there is in. the car- 


cass, the porterhouse steak or the nice 
loins. 
That is one of the greatest problems 


we have today, that is, to get rid of the 
poorer cuts. I believe that we could help 
you a great deal in that respect, and I 
believe that you can help us. We can 
probably purchase those cuts if you will 
give us a little lift in advertising them 
and putting them before the public. And 
one of the suggestions that I would like 
to see carried out would be a recipe for 
cooking these cheaper cuts. I don’t want 
to say “poor cut,” because they are not a 
poor cut, they are a good piece of meat, 
as good as any part of the animal. And 
we can help you in that way. 


Wholesale Selling at Retail. 


Now, as to the wholesaler selling at re- 
tail. That is one of the problems that we 
have been pounding at so long. We have 
had trouble with the wholesaler selling 
at retail. I have been satisfied in my own 
mind that it was not the wish of the big 
man to sell at retail. We have always 
banked on the local manager, because we 
have been right to the big houses in Chi- 
cago. In fact, I have letters in my posses- 
sion saying that they do not want to re- 
tail, and I have copies of letters which 
they have sent to their managers request- 
ing that the retailing be stopped. 

But still it has been going on, and only 
recently, within the last ten days; we had 
a complaint come in to our organization 
about one of the larger packers retailing, 
and it was a fact. We had the evidence 
to show it. You could go to that place 
and buy a half a pound of bacon and they 
would cut it, or a steak, or almost any- 
thing of that kind. Of course, this selling 
at retail was supposed to be for the bene- 
fit of the employes, but they got away 
from that, and the friends of the employes 
were coming in and buying, and many of 
our members in that section were hurt. 
And this wholesale establishment, doing a 
retail business, was doing a mighty big 
retail business. Almost any small man 
would be glad to have such a business. 

But after we got the complaint we were 
asked to refer it to the proper authorities 
and we did. We took it up with some of 
the members of the packer’s association, 
and I am happy to say it was stopped, 
stopped right away, and the manager of 
the plant was discharged because of his 
retailing. Now, that is the sort of co-op- 
eration we want. We feel that the retail 
business should belong to the retail man, 
and the wholesale end of it to the whole- 
sale man. 

I might suggest that there might be 
committees picked to define just what is 
retailing. I believe that to be necessary, 
because when it comes to serving a steam- 
ship such as travels the ocean we prob- 
ably would not call that retail, but prob- 
ably that should be left to the bigger man. 
But when it comes to the little canal boat 
or coaster that comes up to the dock, I 
believe that trade should come to us. 
But that should be left to committees 
from both sides to define just what is re- 
tail and what is wholesale. 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Theory of Packing-House Accounting 


(Copyright, 1920, by The Institute of American Meat Packers.) 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is chapter I of 
the book on Packinghouse Accounting which 
is to grow out of the work of the Institute’s 
Cmmittee on Standardized Cost Accounting. 
These chapters will be issued from time to 
time in pamphlet form to members of the 
Institute This chapter was prepared by the 
sub-committee under the leadership of 
Oscar G. Mayer of Chicago.] 


For some time there has been a demand, 
coming from various sources, for a man- 
ual of packing-house accounting procedure 
and practice, and the present development 
and the industry in this 
country warrant the preparation of such a 
treatise. 


importance of 


It is indeed singular that there has never 
been prepared any authoritative manual 
on this subject. Many other industries 
have uniform or standard classifications of 
accounts. Many books have been written 
about the accounting systems of other busi- 
But nothing of importance has 
ever been published on the accounting 
found in the packing house; 
schools and universities have little or noth- 
ing in their courses pertaining to it; and 
the accounting profession is not generally 
well informed on the subject except as 
some members may have had personal ex- 


nesses. 


methods 


perience in the business. 


Substantial differences exist in the ac- 
counting practices of various companies. 
These are due to differences in the op- 


erations carried on in different plants, or 
to differences in plant construction and 
of these the 
standardized accounting 


lay-out. In view conditions, 
development of 
procedure in this industry must be one of 
evolution. 


The accounting procedure to be outlined 


in the following chapters is not based 
upon the present vractice of any one plant 
or company, but is drawn from the sys- 


tems of various companies both large and 


small. In preparing this work, attention 
has been given primarily to the needs and 
packing-house executives 
has been 
made, however, to present the subject in 
make it intelligible 


interested in 


requirements of 


and accountants. An attempt 


such a manner as to 
and useful to 
ing-house accounts. 

Much of the the following 
chapters will of necessity be of a technical 


others pack- 


matter in 


nature and for this reason the first section 
devoted to as simple and brief 
possible of the develop- 
the packing 
business, treating especially of those fea- 
tures which give rise to the unusual ac- 
counting practices. An understanding of 
these accounting 
only on a knowledge of 
which 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY. 

The history of the packing industry in 
the United States is marked by four fairly 
distinct of development In the 
slaughtering was a local 
The local butchers bought their 
directly from the 
territory 
the 


stage 


has been 
a description as 
and 


ment peculiarities of 


can be based 


the 


practices 
conditions 
cause them 


stages 
earliest days 
business. 

stock 


surrounding 


farmers of 
and supplied 
their products to local community. 
The with 
tension of railroad facilities into the West 
and 
that 


live 
the 
the ex- 


second began 


the development of stock 


the 


raising in 
During 


part of country this 


period came the extensive shipping of live 
stock from the West to the large centers 
in the East for slaughter and consumption. 
As early as the Civil War period the 
greater portion of the animals slaughtered 
in the eastern plants were shipped in 
from the West. 

As population moved westward and cities 
began to develop, packing plants grew up 
at the more important markets, such as 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Chicago. These, 
however, did a more or less local business 
similar to that of the eastern plants. 
Lacking refrigerator cars, they were un- 
able to ship fresh products. Only such 
products as had been dried, cured, or 
smoked, could be transported to other mar- 
kets. 

These conditions limited the growth and 
development of the western plants and 
made necessary the shipping of live ani- 
mals to the eastern markets. This prac- 
tice was both wasteful and expensive. Not 
was there considerable risk in con- 
nection with such shipments, but there 
were also heavy transportation expenses, 
including unloading at special stations 
for feed, water and rest. Furthermore, 
these long hauls occasioned considerable 
loss due to death, bruises, and shrinkage 
in the weight of the animals. 


only 


Advent of the Refrigerator Car. 


The advent of the refrigerator car marks 
the third stage in the development of the 
packing industry. The perfecting of these 
cars, making possible the transportation 
of fresh meats long distances, brought 
about great advancement in concentrating 
the slaughtering and meat-packing opera- 
tions in large plants in the West, and the 
shipment of the dressed meats rather than 
live animals to the East. With the larger 
plants came also the development of the 
by-product industries which are a very im- 
portant feature of the industry today. 

The fourth and present period might 
very aptly be called the scientific stage. 
It is characterized by the more thorough, 
competent, and scientific management and 
operation of the _ business in all of its 
branches. There is more complete and 
thorough organization, more thoroughly 
trained personnel, a more complete and ac- 
curate knowledge of the business; all of 
which make for prompt and better service 
in every section of the country. 

During each of these stages, the account- 
ing procedure has been on a parity with 
the rest of the business. In the early 
stages there was practically no packing- 
house accounting other than the ordinary 
bookkeeping applicable to any industry. 
Later, and even up to ten or fifteen years 
ago, a more or less rule-of-thumb or rough- 
and-ready system was still used by some 
concerns which prided themselves on their 
efficiency. 

Did Not Need System Then. 

It was not a matter of material concern 
to the packer of earlier periods that he did 
not have an efficient accounting and cost 
system, for his competitors were no bet- 
ter off than he. This, however, can be 
said no longer. With conditions as they 
are today, the packer who has not a de- 
pendable and efficient accounting and cost 
system is at a very decided and serious 
disadvantage. He is in caqmpetition with 
many concerns whose accounting systems 
keep them constantly informed on all their 
operations. 
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It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the development of the industry 
has brought about a very substantial de- 
crease in the gross margin out of which 
expenses can be paid and profits earned. 
United States Census Statistics show that 
in 1870 the value of the product of slaugh- 
tering and meat packing establishments 
was 22.9 per cent greater than the cost 
of their raw material. By 1910 the margin 
had fallen to 13.9 per cent. On the ay- 
erage the packer has paid the producer 
about 85 cents out of each dollar received 
from the sale of meats and by-products. 
The margin of 15 cents has covered ex- 
penses of manufacture and distribution, 
and,,over a period of years, has left an 
average profit of approximately 2% cents 
on each dollar of sales. 

This margin of profit is so close that no 
rough-and-ready svstem of accounts or 
cost-finding methods can determine the 
difference between a profit and a loss on 
current transactions. The closest and 
most accurate accounting and cost-figuring 
has become an absolute necessity to suc- 
cessful operations. 


The present packing-house accounting 
systems have been developed to fit the 
operations and supply quickly the infor- 
mation required by the executives and op- 
erating men. For reasons which will sub- 
sequently be explained, the cost accounting 
theories appropriate for. most manufactur- 
ing businesses are not entirely applicable 
to this industry. 


PACKING-HOUSE ORGANIZATION. 


One of the chief characteristics of the 
packing industry affecting the accounting 
system is its complexity. From the point 
of view of functions performed, the indus- 
try is a collection of four fairly distinct 
enterprises, each performing a_ different 
function. These functions may be enum- 
erated as follows: 

1—Slaughtering and Meat-packing. 

2—Specialized Manufacture of By-Pro- 
ducts. 

3—Storage of Products. 

4—Distribution or Jobbing. 

There are many small concerns that per- 
form only one of these functions. Some 
packers, for instance, are concerned chiefly 
with the slaughtering function. They sell 
their raw by-products to other establish- 
ments, engage little, if at all, in the stor- 
ing of products, and are dependent on their 
local market for the sale of their meats 
Other concerns may confine themselves to 
storing the products of the packing houses. 
There are others which do not engage in 
the slaughtering of animals, but manufac- 
ture the raw by-products derived from 
slaughtering into finished products.  Fi- 
nally, there are concerns which devote their 
attention entirely to the distribution of 
packing-house products. They neither 
slaughter, store, nor engage in the process- 
ing of by-products. Here and there are 
establishments which perform two, three, 
or all four of these functions. 

The performance cf any one of these 
four functions requires special plant and 
machinery, special personnel, and special 
accounting. tach function constitutes a 
business in itself, and therefore the con- 
cern that performs two or more functions 
is entitled to a return on the investment 
in each of them (although it may not make 
such a return) entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the return that may be made in 
performing any of the other functions. 
This calls for accurate departmental ac- 
counting. 


A Collection of Businesses. 


The organization of the industry is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that even 
in the performance of one function, such 
as the processing of by-products, a single 
concern may be a collection of businesses. 
In addition to the slaughtering of animals 
and sale of meat, a packer may be engaged 
in making sausage, canning meat, etc.; he 
may operate a soap factory in order to 
utilize inedible greases, or an oleo-marga- 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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G!;RMANS ASK UNCONTROLLEDMEATIMPORTS 


Forced to Disprove Slander of -American Bacon 


(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 


Berlin, Sept. 26, 1920. 

rmany is to be free from livestock 
and meat control next week. While con- 
suiners, meat dealers, butchers and stock- 
raisers rejoice, officeholders are busy 
engineering all sorts of schemes in order 
to retain their soft and lucrative places. 
These bureaucrats hate to give up their 
jobs. They are clinging to a remnant of 
their former autocracy with desperate 
tenacity. The other day the “executive 
coimittee of the associated meat dealers 
oi Berlin” sent a protest to the national 
government deploring the end of meat 
control and asking for a partial continu- 
ance of it during the period of transi- 
tion. 

After meat dealers had been fighting 
meat control for years, had won their 
fight at last and were just becoming free 
men again, the “Berlin executive commit- 
tee” asked for a continuation of serfdom. 
People were puzzled. They failed to un- 
derstand, until they were told that the 
“executive committee’’ mentioned was not 
elected by the butchers and meat dealers, 
did not represent the organization of the 
trade, but was a body created by the very 
bureaucracy whose life and jobs this ‘‘ex- 
ecutive committee” sought to prolong. 
bubble burst when the reali asso- 
met and reaffirmed its stand for 
But this does not discourag® 
the bureaucrats. Their latest scheme 
here in Berlin is to put it up to the meat 
cealers whether they want to get their 
meat from the city authorities or from 
independent butchers. They can get meat 
only from the city if they pledge them- 
selves to sell nothing but city meat. 
taking meat from independent 
butchers would not obtain any from the 
city. 

But it is said this plan will fail. Con- 
sumers and meat dealers are aroused and 
the scheme will be killed by the force 
ot public opinion. The German people 
want to clean out public offices and make 
officials go to work. They 
ere tired of all sorts of control and sick 
of official parasites. 

Cling to Import Meat Control. 

While livestock and meat control ceases 
next week, bureaucracy still clings to con- 
trol of meat imports. Although foreign 
meat may be sold freely in Germany, it 
cannot come in across the border without 
from the government. This 
is the last ditch in which bureaucracy is 
now fighting for its jobs. Dr. Stuckman, 
a member of the Reichstag, in an article 
published in the Butchers’ Gazette, says 
the German people must throw off the 
straight-jacket of control entirely. 

Meat imports must be free, is the slo- 
gan, says Dr. Stuckman, and they will 
be free. Prices of meat are now cheaper 
in foreign countries than in Germany. 
imports would lower the cost to 
consumers. Control of meat imports has 
only one excuse to offer: to retain a num- 

r of unnecessary officials on the pay- 
roll. Germany cannot afford to feed those 


The 
ciation 
treedom, 


Dealers 


unnecessary 


permission 


Free 


parasites just now, says Dr. Stuckman. 

The labor unions, the Social democrats, 
the co-operative buying associations and 
consumers in general demand free meat 
imports, and they will get them. 

This same public opinion has just killed 
another little scheme. American farmers, 
charitably inclined, had offered to send a 
few thousand American milch cows to 
Germany to feed German babies. Farmers 
of German descent, principally those of 
Texas, donated the cows and began ship- 
ping them to the nearest port, where 
they were to be assembled and put aboard 
a cattle steamer. German bureaucracy 
did not like this kind of charity. Officials 
feared those American milch cows mighi 
depreciate the stock of the junkers. So 
they hemmed and hawed, found this ex- 
cuse and that, and tried their best to 
make the American donors give up in dis- 
gust. 

But the Berlin press got wind of the 
scheme and ripped it up in short order. 
A few big headlines on the first page 
were sufficient to make bureaucracy quit. 
Minister Hermes promptly announced 


that Germany would gracefully accept 
those 2,500 American cows and permit 


them to enter. 

While the junkers are out of power in 
the government, their men are still hold- 
ing most of the higher offices, such as 
heads of departments, etc. This is the 
cnly explanation for this attempt to 
thwart a generous gift offered by Ameri- 
cans. 

Center Attack on American Bacon. 

The same sort of bureaucracy is behind 
the attempt to discredit foreign meat. 
This slander campaign is concentrating 
against American bacon. When Ameri- 
can bacon some 50 or more years ago 
was first introduced in Germany, it was 


unwelcome to certain interests who de- 
nounced it as “rank” and “off.” Since 


American 
Interests 


then, by sanction of tradition, 
bacon is considered “rank.” 
kept up the delusion. 

The junkers are against meat imports, 
of course. They sing first tenor in the 


quartette of slanderers. Then there are 
the managers, inspectors, veterinaries 
and employes of municipal slaughter 


houses who fear they will lose their jobs 
when too much meat is imported and too 
little slaughtered at home. Then there 
are those all-around patriots who con. 
demn anything foreign. And finally there 
is the class who are bound to respect a 
slander, no matter how preposterous it is. 

The German Slaughterhouse and Stock- 
yards Gazette, representing the interests 
of one of the groups named, has never 
said a kind word about American meat, 
and has been doing its best to maintain 
the superstition about American bacon. 
Sut this very hostile paper is forced to 
print the result of a series of chemical 
analyses, performed by a hostile expert. 
F. Valentin, the expert mentioned, exam- 
ining American pork stored for a_ long 
time, found only that some ammonia and 


21 


amides had formed. The “smell” was 
not causedby inferior acids nor by indol. 
Bacon as well <as pork was conserved by 
salt only. Some of the hams contained 
traces of saltpeter, but the scientists 
could not find any trace of either boric 
acid, salicylic acid. or sulphurous acids. 

The paper adds that the peculiar smell 
of American bacon is due to corn feed- 
ing. It had been found that bacon of 
American hogs not fed on corn would not 
have’ that peculiar smell, no’ matter how 
long they were stored. Consequently the 
smell of so-called ‘‘rankness” is merely 
the product of corn feeding. In other 
words, the “rankness” of American bacon 
is a pure fake, invented by hostile inter- 
ests for selfish purposes. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
—4o—___ 
PACKERS’ TRAFFIC MATTERS. 

Recent decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in two cases, in which 
meat packers complained that meat rates 
were unreasonable or prejudicial, dispose 
of these cases as follows: 

In the case of Birmingham Packing 
Company v. Director-General as agent, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
et al., 59 I. C. C. 81, Docket 10579, opinion 
6392, decided September 23, 1920, and re- 
leased October 19, 1920, the Commission 
disposes of the complaint against meat 
rates from Birmingham to the so-called 
official classification territory. The com- 
plaint alleged that the carload rates and 
classification ratings on meats from Birm 
ingham to points in Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia were (a) unreasonable, per 
se; (b) prejudicial, and more favorable to 
other packers; (c) in violation of the long 
and short haul clause of section 4; (d) 
violative of section 10 of the federal con- 
irol act. Swift & Company intervened for 
the purpose of protecting their interest 
in rates from various points and particu- 
larly Andalusia, Ala. 

The Commission decided that the rates 
from Birmingham were not shown to be 
unreasonable, per se; Dut that the adjust- 
ments on fresh meat, whereby the rates 
from Birmingham to Ohio river crossings 


and points beyond, exceeded the rates 
contemporaneously maintained from An- 
dalusia, was unlawful. Reparation was 
denied. : 


In the case of Jacob E. Decker & Sons 
v. Director-General, as agent, Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Company et al., 59 
I. C. C. 67, docket 10994, opinion 6390, de- 
cided September 25, 1920, and released 
Octoher 19, 1920, the Commission disposed 
of the complaint involving meat rates from 


Mason City, Iowa, to Minneapolis and 
Duluth. Tke complainant alleged that the 
fresh meat and packinghouse product 


rates from Mason Citv to Minneapolis and 
the packinghouse product rate from Mason 
City to Duluth were (a) unreasonable, per 
se; (bv) unduly prejudicial. The latter al- 
legation was withdrawn at the hearing. 
In its decision the Commission finds the 
present rates are not unreasonable and 
dismisses the complaint. 

WILSON TAKES GLOBE SOAP CO. 

Wilson & Company have completed 
preliminary negotiations for taking over 
control of the Globe Soap Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O., and the matter has been sub- 
mitted to stockholders of the latter com- 
pany. Letters have been sent to Globe 
Soap stockholders outlining the proposals 
and, if these are acceptable, a special 
meeting will be called for formal action. 
Officials of Wilson & Company state the 
company plans to extend its interests to 
the soap manufacturing business and to 
purehase outright a majority of the Globe 
Seap stock. The latter company is cap- 
italized at $2,400,000. 
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EXPERT ADVICE. 

Answers to questions appearing on this page are 
prepared with the advice and assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. ‘This committee comprises 
WwW. B. Farris, general superintendent Morris & 
Company; Myrick D. Harding, general superintendent 
Armour & Company; Jacob Moog, vice-president Wil- 
son & Company; F. J. Gardner, general superin- 
tendent Swift & Company; John Roberton, general 
supeprintendent Miller & Hart; Arthur Cushman, gen- 
eral superintendent Allied Packers, Inc., Geo. M. 
Foster, general superintendent John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, 8. D., and J. J. Cuff, general manager 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Readers are invited to submit questions concern- 
ing any feature of packinghouse practice on which 
they desire information or assistance. Criticism or 
suggestions concerning any matter here discussed 
are also invited, and will be given careful attention. 

'°- 
PRESSING LARD CRACKLINGS. 

A packinghouse superintendent in the 
Northwest writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you furnish us with the yield ob- 
tained from treating kettle-rendered lard 





cracklings with an expeller? As we un- 
derstand the proposition, the drained 
cracklings are placed in the _ expeller, 


which is nothing more than a powerful 
press, and the lard extracted therefrom. 

This matter was taken up at some 
length on this page several months ago, 
the comparative value of tanking crack- 
lings or pressing them being discussed 
from various angles. 

Following is the experience of a pack- 
inghouse superintendent who is using an 
ordinary cottonseed oil expeller press for 
purpose most successfully: 

When lard has been all 


thoroughly 


THE 
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drained off, the wet cracklings are spread 
on a large iron plate for a period of about 
ten hours. This plate is pitched toward 
one end, so that there may be a natural 
drainage of lard before pressing. There 
are steam coils under the iron plate and 
steam is turned on about three hours be- 
fore pressing. 

This product, if handled direct from the 
kettles, will not press to good advantage, 
as it is too soft. It is necessary to leave 
it exposed to the atmosphere for the pe- 
riod above stated,- after which it goes 
through the screw press with good results. 

All of our tests go to show that the 
vield of lard from wet cracklings, handled 
in this way, is about 78 per cent, and the 
dry pressed cracklings show on analysis 
a lard content of from 5 to 6 per cent. 

It is of course understood what is meant 
by an expeller press, which is a screw 
type of press such as is used for the so- 
called cold-press method of extracting 
cottonseed oil, etc. 

o—— 
HANDLING DRY CURE BACON. 

The following inquiry is from a packer 

at Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Editor, The National Provisioner: 

Would you kindly advise us through 
your columns as to the best method of 
handling dry cure bacon during the heavy 
packing season when sweet pickle bacon 
accumulates in stock. We are able to 
dispose of the light bacon by the dry cure 
method within about thirty days. We are 
seeking information as to the method of 
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handling it when the stock must neces- 
sarily accumulate longer than the thirty 
day period. 


Answering this inquiry a member of the 
Committee on Packinghouse Practice 
says: 

We are not sure that we thoroughly 
understand this inquiry, but would state 
if he is trying to find the best way to 
handle D. S. bellies cured with the regular 
dry salt cure, it is our opinion that after 
these bellies are properly cured for 30 to 
35 days in regular cellar temperature of 
38 degrees Fahr., and are in the meantime 
properly overhauled so that the meat will 
get all of the gain it is entitled to, if 
he is then in a position to transfer this 
meat to a temperature of 18 to 20 deg., 
this is the proper thing to do. Ina 
temperature of this kind meat can be held 
almost indefinitely without showing any 
very great indication of age. 

If, on the other hand, he is figuring on 
a fancy cure on these bellies, beg to ad- 
vise we do not know of any satisfactory 
way of holding fancy-cured bacon any 
length of time after it is cured. The proper 
way to handle bacon of this kind is to 
freeze all surplus green, and only take it 
out of the freezer and put it into cure in 
quantities such as he figures he will be 
able to dispose of from time to time as 
it becomes cured. 

If this does not answer this inquiry, we 
shall be glad to hear from this inquirer 
again. 
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maintenance. 


Main Office 


945 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


stern Office 


East $ 
318 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 


30 Church St., New Yor 





148,920 Hours 


of Continuous Service 


Out at Swift and Company’s Chicago Plant there 
are 6 Swenson Evaporators that are being used for 
concentrating tank water. 

These evaporators have been giving excellent re- 
sults for the past seventeen years, during which 
time they have been subjected to constant 24 hour 


Seventeen years—148,920 hours of continuous 
service at a minimum of expense for repairs and 


That’s what we mean by “Swenson Efficiency.” 


Write today for literature and complete data on 
any special type in which you may be interested. 


Gwenson fivaporarar [0- 


Cable Address, “Evaporator Chicago,’"” Western Union Code 


Works 
Angola, Indiana 
Bedford, Indiana 
Harvey, Illinois 
Joliet, Illinois 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS. 

President—Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents—Samuel T. Nash, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Company, Cleveland, O.; Howard R. Smith, 
Jones & Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md.; Charles 8. 
Hardy, San Diego, Calif. 

Secretary—C. B. Heinemann, Chicago 

Treasurer—John T. Agar, Wm. Socks Co., Ltd., 
Chicago. 

Directors—For one year: Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago; W. H. Gehrmann, 
Kohrs Packing Company, Davenport, Iowa; Oscar G. 
Mayer, O. F. Mayer & Co., Chicago; R. B a 
Houston Packing Company, Houston, Tea.; G. F. 
Swift, Jr., Swift & Company, Chicago. For two 
years: J. Ogden Armour, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago; Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis 
Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. Dold, Jaco’ 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; ‘John J. Feliz, J. J. 
Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; ; Edward ome 
Morris & Company, Chicago, Ill. For three years: 
C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., Indianapolls, 
; Myron McMillan. J. B. McMillan & Co., St. 
, Minn.; Charles Roberts, Roberts & Qake, Inc., 
Chicago; T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond Standish & 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; George A. Hormel, Seo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 














MEAT PRODUCTION AND 


CREDITS. 
One of the far-reaching and unfortunate 
effects of the great war has been the 


treatment accorded to producers in this 


country, especially those engaged in the 


production of maturing livestock. During 
the war these people were asked, urged 
all but treble 


production, and they proved their patriot- 


and coerced to double or 
ism and loyalty by working overtime, with 
farm labor very scarce and wages 200 to 
cent higher. They worked their 
families and many retired men well along 


800 


per 


in years re-entered the work. In response 


to this extra effort production did increase, 


Independent 
b 
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and it undoubtedly helped to win the war. 


Since the signing of the armistice pro- 
ducers have been handicapped in many 
ways, and much of their hard work, and 
loyalty has been forgotten. Under pres- 
ent financial conditions many producers 
have found it impossible to borrow money 
as in the past to finance their operatjons 
of feeding or breeding livestock, and an 
to government 


appeal has been made 


banks for assistance. Word now comes 
that the government can do nothing to 
help them, and orders have even been 
given to reduce loans. As a result of this 
many producers are being forced to liqui- 
date their holdings, regardless of the ef- 
fect it may have upon themselves as in- 
dividuals and upon the livestock business 


in general. 


It has been found by one authority in 
the livestock commission field, in over for- 
ty-five years’ experience, covering nearly 
every state west of the Great Lakes, that 
livestock loans secured by cattle, sheep 
or lambs in the feed lots were counted 
all 


corporations en- 


among the very 
banks, 
gaged in the business. 


best securities by 
individuals and 
During the years 
interest rates 


when in speculative and 


other lines were low, livestock pro- 


ducers and feeders were urged to increase 
their their 
capacity. companies 


holdings, sometimes 
Banks 
knew their chances for losses were small. 


beyond 


and loan 


In fact, one of the oldest and most suc- 


cessful livestock bankers remarked re- 
cently that such losses were practically 
nil. 


It is claimed that there is no better se- 
curity anywhere than cattle and sheep 
paper given by honest and responsible 
land owners. 
feed, 


resented by 


They also have their own 
which when fed to the stock rep- 


this security enhances its 


value 25 to 50 per cent, to say nothing of 
the moral and financial backing given by 
the endorsement of livestock exchange 
commission men, banks or loan compa- 
nies. And yet they are unable to con- 
tinue the business for lack of capital. 


This same livestock autnority brings 
out the fact that it is hard to make some 
of these producers see that this sudden, 
general attack on their business not a 
part of the retaliation of some of the in- 
heretofore furnished 


terests that have 


much of these credit facilities, to their 
own profit as well as to the benefit of the 


producers. 

Those familiar with this business, how- 
The federal re- 
serve banking system, that was not creat- 
but for the 
benefit of the producers and the commer- 


ever, know the situation. 


ed or organized for profit, 


cial part of our business life, according 
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to its reports and statements has shown 
a very large profit on a large percentage 
of its loans to allied governments and to 
our government. 

It is impossible for the average pro- 
ducer to understand why his business is 
being handicapped by the withdrawal so 
suddenly and so completely of practically 
all of the credit that has been furnished 
so freely in the past. No matter what rea- 
sons may be offered by the government or 
by the banks, the producers do not con- 
sider themselves responsible for an ab- 
normal condition which they claim is 
ruining their business. 

If these conditions continue they pre- 
dict there will be such a shortage of live- 
stock or meat food animals that so-called 
war prices will look cheap. This may be 
putting it rather strong, but the fact re- 
mains that curtailment of credit at this 
time is going to have more far-reaching 
effects in the meat industry than in almost 
any other field of production. 

LOOKING AHEAD. 

About this time of year, when the tang 
of autumn is in the air, the shot gun en- 
thusiasts begin to oil up the old 12-guage 
and figure on the carrying power of No. 5 
chilled shot with a proper charge of nitro 
powder behind it. Then some morning the 
enthusiast gets up in the middle of the 
night—at least it feels that way—gets into 
a clammy pair of waders, rows a leaky 
boat to a blind about which a cold wind 
is blowing 40 miles an hour, crouches down 
on a nice damp spot—and waits. 

He can hear the whistle of wings and 
the “quonk” of ducks overhead long before 
he can see, and a cold terror seizes him 
lest the flight should stop before broad 
day. Then when the cold gray in the east 
grows brighter, he sees a: string of tiny 
specks over the water, coming down wind 
like an express train. He can tell from 
the flight they are blue-wing teal. As 
they swerve and flash by like brownish- 
blue streaks, up flashes the 12-guage and 
“Blam! Blam!” go both barrels. And not 
> bird drops. 

No, there was nothing wrong with the 
He did not aim 
far enough ahead of them. To kill ducks 
you have to look, not where they are, but 
where they’re going to be! 

That is why many an_ investment 
shooter comes home with empty pockets 
instead of bagging the profits. It is only 
by aiming ahead, by looking to the future 
that opportunities may be brought down. 
For instance, wise investors today are 
knocking down and gathering up Liberty 
bonds at present prices because they are 
looking ahead and aiming at the future. 
They know that at or before maturity 
those securities are going- to be paid at 
par. That is the point they are aiming at. 


gun or with the charge. 


They are not looking at present prices be- 
cause, like the ducks, the bonds are on the 
move. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Darling & Company will build a fer- 
tilizer factory at St. Louis, Mo. 

A packinghouse costing about $150,000 
is to be erected at Royalton, Pa. 

The Gerst Brothers Meat Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., will build an engine room. 

Armour & Company opened a new 
branch house in Decatur, IIl., last week. 

The American Humus & Phosphate 
Company plans to enlarge its plant at 
Dundee, Fla. 

R. E. Johnson Fertilizer Company has 
incorporated at Gulfport, Miss., with a 
capital of $30,000. 

A number of capitalists in Harrisburg, 
Pa., are considering the establishment of 
a packinghouse in that city. 

The McMurphy Fertilizer Company, 
Charleston, S. C., has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $100,090 to $200,000. 

The plant of the Wilson & Toomer Fer- 
tilizer Company, Jacksonville, Fla., which 
burned recently, will be replaced by a tem- 
porary factory building. 

The warehouse and cotton gin of the 
Union Seed & Fertilizer Company, Wet- 
umpka, Ala., have been destroyed by fire. 
The loss amounts to $10,000. 

The plant of the Midland Linseed Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago, IIll., was slightly 
damaged by fire on October -14. The in- 
surance involved totals $189,500. 

After a shut-down of two weeks, due to 
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a fire which destroyed part of its plant, 
the Faulkner-Burge Packing Company, 
Marion, Iind., has resumed operations. 

F. E. Coles, secretary and treasurer of 
the Southern Cotton Oil Co., has been elec- 
ted treasurer of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., and is succeeded by F. L. 
Palmer in the former offices. 

Wilson & Company has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.25 on the common stock, pay- 
able November 1. The dividend will not 
be paid on voting trust certificates unless 
surrendered in exchange for common 
stock. 

The United Packing Company has been 
incorporated at Muncie, Ind., with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000. The Muncie Union 
Stock Yards Company was incorporated 
at the same time with a capital of 
$150,000. 

The Union Seed & Fertilizer Co., which 
has been the corporate name of the com- 
pany operating the crude oil mill interests 
of the American Cotton Oil Co., has now 
been merged in the parent company in 
name as well as in fact. 

Hamlin & Morrison, chemists, samplers 
and official weighers, of Philadelphia, 
have opened a branch office at 10 East 
Lexington street, Baltimore, Md., where 
they will specialize in sampling and weigh- 
ing. All analytical work will continue to 
be done at the Philadelphia laboratory. 

The Higgins Packing Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., is just completing a new branch 
house at 1211 Howard street, Omaha, 
which will be modern in every respect, 
equipped for handling a line of beef, pork 
and provisions, and a full line of produce 
from its cold storage warehouse at Mis. 
souri Valley, Iowa. : 

A third conference will be held Novem- 
ber 5 in the Saddle and Sirloin Club as- 
sembly room, Record building, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, for the purpose of 
turther reducing livestock shipping losses. 
The list of speakers will include railroad, 
shipping and market representatives, also 
men who will tell something of the benefit 
derived from previous conferences. 

— 
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STOCKS OF MEATS AND LARD. 
Summary of storage holdings of frozen 
and cured meats, on October 1, 1920, is 
reported by the United States Bureau of 
Markets as follows: 
Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 





Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 











Commodity. 1920. 1919. 1920. 1919. 
Frozen beef ....... 58,284 166,244 67,010 162,069 
Frozen pork ....... 87,492 61,417 129,197 90,510 
Lamb and mutton... 25,311 8,318 11,021 7,817 
Cured beef ........ 19,632 37,328 22,711 35,526 
Dry salt pork ......233,801 332,786 316,433 338,270 
Pickled pork ......303,535 297,712 361,381 341,724 
Lard brwneweveeews 110,256 76,456 170,774 87,947 
Miscellaneous meats 63,782 80,454 69,471 85,358 


The cured meat figures include meats in process of 
cure as well as meats fully cured. The total holdings 
for Oct 1, 1920, imelude under cured beef, 9,330 


pounds in process of cure, and 10,302 pounds fully 
cured; under dry salt pork 44,480 pounds in process 
of cure, and 189.321 pounds fully cured; under 


pickled pork, 151,306 pounds in process of cure, and 
152,229 pounds fully cured. 

Comparison of holdings with those of 
previous months, showing increases or de- 
creases over previous months: 

Oct. 1, 1920, 


with During During 

Oct. 1, 1919. Sept.,1920. Sept.,1919. 

Commodity Pounds. Pounds. Pounas. 
Frozen beef —107 960 —8,726 +-4,175 
Frozen pork . +26,075 41,705 —29,093 
Lamb and mutton ... +16,993 +-14,290 +501 
Cured beef . senor 17,696 3,079 +1,802 
.. x ae —98,985 —82,632 —,484 
Pickled pork +5, 823 —57 846 —44,012 
Lard ae oak oonle 33,800 —60,518 —11,491 
Miscellaneous meats. —16.672 —5,689 —4,904 
The stocks include holdings in both cold storage 


warehouses and packing plants. 


October 23, 1920, 
REFRIGERATOR CAR SERVICE. 

In a recent bulletin the Institute of 
American Meat Packers called attention 
to instructions issued by the American 
Railroad Association directing that agents 
arbitrarily place embargoes against ship- 
pers using refrigerator cars when it was 
found that they were holding them in ex- 
cess of five days for unloading. These in- 
structions have now been cancelled, put 
agents are told to watch the situation 
closely and handle individual cases as con- 
aitions warrant. 

Action of the Institute in this matter is 
recognized in the following letter from 
the Chicago chairman of theirs committee 
on car service: 

“Your Association has certainly ren- 
dered a valuable service in helping us han- 
dle this important matter which, under 
the circumstances, has resulted in mutual 
benefit to both the shipping public-and the 
railroads, and this committee wishes to 
sincerely thank you and the members of 
your Association for their cordial co oper- 
ation and we hope that the good work 
will continue.” 


2, 
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KiINGAN & CO. INCORPORATES. 

Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
incorporated as an American company and 
will ultimately take over the business done 
in America by Kingan & Co., Ltd., of 
Great Britain. The authorized capital 
stock consists of $5,000,000 of preferred 
stock and 500,000 shares of common stock, 
the latter having no fixed par value. The 
headquarters of the American corporation 
will be at Indianapolis. 

The following statement has been given 
out: 

Kingan & Co. filed on the 8th inst., at 
Trenton, N. J., certificate of incorporation 
with a view ultimately of operating the 
business of the company in the United 
States under an American charter. 

Hitherto the business of Kingan & Co. 
has been cperated in this country by Kin- 
gan & Co., Ltd., of Great Britain. ° The 
authorized capital of the American com- 
pany consists of 50,000 shares of preferred 
stock and 500,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value. The authorized capital 
of Kingan & Co., Ltd., is £1,000,000 ster- 
ling. 

The officers of the American company 
are: James S. Reid, Belfast, Ireland, pres- 
ident: John N. Shaw, vice-president; John 
R. Kingan, vice-president; W. R. Sinclair, 
vice-president; R. S. Sinclair, treasurer, 
and C. A. N. McVie, secretary. With the 
exception of Mr. Reid all of the officers: 
of the American company live in Indian- 
apolis. 

In discussing the incorporation of the 
new company, R. S. Sinclair said: “We 
believe it best to operate a business under 
the law of the country in which the busi- 
ness is located. Thus Kingan & Co., of 
America, ultimately will take over the 
American business done by Kingan & Co., 
of Great Britain. There will be no change 
in ownership, policy or management. All 
of the officers of the new American com- 
pany formerly were connected with the 
management of Kingan & Co., Limited, of 
Great Britain. : 

Kingan & Co., Limited, of Great Brit- 
ain, has operated under a British charter 
forty-five years. 
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re quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 


pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Merkets Irregular—Liquidation Renewed 
---Lard and Ribs at New Low Levels— 
Export Trade Less Active—Hog Move- 
ment Fair. 

luctuations in the provision market 
have been wide and rather irregular with 
prices influenced from day to day by the 


uncertainties regarding the general labor 
conditions and the reports regarding the 
English strike situation. The advance 


which was seen early in the month re- 
fiected the greater feeling of confidence 
regarding the export trade and the prob- 
abilities of the export shipments. It was 
stated that there had been a good deal 
ot buying of product by England as well 
as by the continent, but recently the feat- 
ure of the exports has been the shipments 
to the continent. The past week there 
were 14,248,000 Ibs. of lard shipped, of 
which 5,542,000 were to Germany, 4,644,000 
to Holland, 888,000 to Antwerp, and less 
than 800,000 to England. In the same way 
of the exports of meats of about 10,000,000 
ibs., 2,500,000 were to Germany, 1,700,000 
to Antwerp, and out of the total only 2,- 
600,000 lbs. to English points. 

The reported sales of product point to 
the probabilities of a liberal outward move- 
ment but the demoralization in exchange, 
particularly English exchange, which has 
followed the strike developments, indicate 
that there will be a pause in the outward 
movement. It is believed, however, that 
England has made preparations for feed- 
ing her people and has accumulated con- 
siderable stocks. Latest advices are that 
that country is to be divided into twelve 
food zones and an administrator appointed 
for each zone. As to the question of how 
the strike will effect exports it is believed 
that whatever food supplies are moved will 
have to come from the nearest ports to 
feed Europe, particularly England, as there 
will be no supply of coal available to move 
product from the southern hemisphere. 

The movement of livestock during the 
past week showed a small increase over 
the previous week in cattle and hogs, but 
the total hog receipts at the six leading 


points were 50,000 less than last year and 
cattle receipts 114,000 less. The prices of 
livestock are being maintained however, 
notwithstanding the position of feed 
grains. The average hog price the past 
week at Chicago was $15 compared with 
$14.80 last year, and this week the price 
has been only a little under $16. ‘Lhe 
average price of cattle is also maintained 
and the past week was $14.45. This is 
under last year’s quotations but the de- 
cline in livestock compared with a year 
ago is small compared with the decline in 
corn. A year ago hogs were averaged tor 
the same week $14.80, cattle $14.65 against 
$14.45 now, sheep $7.20 against $6.10 at 
present and lamb $14.60 against $12.20 at 
present. The price of corn on the other 
hand shows on the basis of the December 
delivery a decline of 36c a bushel. As 
the figures stand hogs are higher than last 
year and cattle only 14 per cent lower, 
while the price of corn is about 30 per 
cent lower. The decline in the feed cost is 
more than double the decline in cattle 
prices. The questions of labor and other 
expenses however have not been reduced 
in the same way as the price of cattle or 
the price of corn. 

The mid-month provision stocks as ex- 
pected showed a good decrease in lard 
stocks reflecting the larger shipments out 
for export. The total Chicago lard stocks 
of all kinds amounted to only 32,000,000 
lbs. against 65,000,000 lbs. last month, a 
loss of about 50 per cent. Under these 
conditions the situation naturally would 
have a good deal of effect on the market, 
but the influence was soon lost on account 
of the renewed liquidation going on in the 
product market. The fact that so much 
lard has been moved out in view of the 
relative price of lard and compound lard 
and oil has been rather a surprise to the 
trade, which has been disposed to believe 
that the relative price would continue to 
restrict the distribution. Compared with 
last year the price of October lard is 7c 
lower, and January lard is about 4c under 
the October and 6%c under last year. 
That there should be such a liberal demand 
and liberal movement out of the old lard 
in view of the discounts on the January 
has been another surprise to the trade. 

The discount of January ribs under Oc- 





tober is about 2c a ib. as against a little 
over ic last year. It has been expected 
that January pork when opened will show 
about the same relative decline for the 
forward delivery as last year. There has 
been very little trading in pork recently, 
quotations being almost nominal. 

The possibilities of the hog movement 
during the winter have been very carefully 
discussed. Some reports indicate that 
there are a good many hogs in certain 
portions of the country but the movement 
is likely to be influenced somewhat by the 
price. The packing operations for the 
season so far show a decrease of about 
1,600,000 hogs compared with last year. 
With only one more week to complete 
the summer packing it it thought that the 
total for the season will be about 16,000,- 
000 hogs. 

If there is to be any special increase in 
the outward movement of hog product 
there would seem to be some basis for the 
expectation of a comparatively slow in- 
crease in the total stocks of product in 
the country. As pointed out before the 
low stocks of product are made in the late 
fall months and it is seldom until after 
the turn of the year that the total stocks 
of product in the country begin to show 
any marked gain. Domestic consumption 
is still very heavy and with the lower 
prices there would be undoubtedly an in- 
crease in the consumption. If hogs and 
cattle decline only partially with the de- 
cline in feedstuffs the domestic consump- 
tion would undoubtedly increase to a con- 
siderable extent. If this should occur the 
margin between the production and the 
distribution would be undoubtedly nar- 
rowed and be reflected again in the price 
of hogs and product. 

PORK—The market the past week was 
very quiet and weaker with the heaviness 
in the west and with a rather quiet export 
demand. At New York mess was quoted 
at $38@31, family $48@53, and short clears 
$37.40. At Chicago mess pork was quot- 
able around $25%4. 

LARD—The market has been quite ac- 
tive and very firm, everything considered. 
Export business continued to be worked 
from the west with Germany the principal 
buyer. The western market was very 
strong but hogs were weaker. At New 
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entirely removed by the 
‘use of Powers Thermo- 
static Regulators. Hand 
regulation of heat means : 
over-scalding or under-scalding. Cut and mutilated skins, extra rail expense, extra expense, disturbance of routine, all 
result from lack of automatic control. Powers Regulators hold the temperature steady all the time. Applied to the 
Scalding Tank, the Powers Regulator does the same good work. It is always a fuel and labor saver. 
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York prime western was quoted at $21.50 
@21.60, middle western $21.40@21.50, New 
York City 20% nominal, refined to the 
continent 23%, South American 23%, and 
Brazil kegs 24%. Compound lard was 
weaker and quoted at 1516c in carlots. At 
Chicago loose lard was quoted at 15c over 
November and leaf lard at 22%c. 

BEEF—The market was very quiet but 
very firm. There is little or no cash stuff 
pressing on the market. At New York 
mess was quoted at $19 to $20, packet 
$21@22, family $26@28, and extra India 
mess $42@44. 








SEE PAGE 33 FOR LATER MARKETS 








CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 19, 1920.—Latest quo- 
tations on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 


plies are as follows: 74 to 76% caustic 
soda, 4%, @5c lb.; 60% caustic soda, 4%4c 
lb.; 98% powdered caustic soda, 5@5%c 


lb.; 48% carbonate of soda, 3@3%%c Ib.; 

48% carbonate of soda, 2%@3c Ib.; tale, 

1% @2c lb.; silex, $20 per 2,000 Ibs. 
Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
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lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 25c Ib.; 
saponified glycerine, 88%, nominal, 1l6c 
lb.; crude soap glycerine, nominal, 14c 
lb.; chemically pure glycerine, nominal, 
28c lb.; prime packers’ grease, nominal, 
8@8%é4c Ib. 
ren” MS 
GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. o. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 av., 22%4c; 
10@12 avg., 22%c; 12@14 avg. 22%c; 
14@16 avg., 224%c; 16@18 avg., 22%c; 18 
@20 avg., 23c. Sweet pickled, 8@10 avg., 
26c; 10@12 avg., 26c; 12@14 avg., 26c; 
14-@16 avg., 26c; 16@18 avg., 264%c; 18@ 
20 aveg., 27c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 avg., 26c; 
16@18 avg., 25%c; 18@20 avg., 25%c; 20 
@22 avg., 25c; 22@24 aveg., 244%c. Sweet 
pickled, 14@16 avg., 28c; 16@18 avg., 28c; 
18@20 avg., 28c; 20@22 avg., 274%4c; 22@ 
24 avg., 27c. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 4@6 av., 18c; 6@8 
avg., 18c; 8@10 avg., 17%c; 10@12 avg., 
17c. Sweet pickled, 4@6 avg., 1954¢; 6@8 











nominal, 10%@llc I1b.; yellow olive oil, avg., 19%c; 8@10 avg., 18c; 10@12 avg., 
$3@3.25 gal.; cochin cocoanut oil, 17% 1744. 
@18e lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 164%@17c Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 avg., 26c; 
Ib.; cottonseed oil, 12%@13c I1b.; soya 8§@10 avg., 25c; 10@12 avg., 24c; 12@14 
bean oil, 1244@13c lb.; corn oil, 124%@13c avg., 23c; 14@16 avg., 22%c. Sweet 
lb.; peanut oil in bbls.. deodorized, 16c pickled, 6@8 avg., 27c; 8@10 avg., 26c; 
Ib., crude, 12%c Ib 10@12 avg., 25c; 12@14 ave., 24c; 14@16 
Prime city tallow, special, nominal, 814¢c avez., 23c. 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S, Bureau 


of Markets at Chicago and three Eastern markets on 


follows: 
Fresh Beef— 


Thursday, October 21, 1920, as 


STEERS: Chicago. Boston. New York. Philadelphia. 
ND iri or pe eGRnCeRs Mewent maeie & $27.00@28.00 $27.00@..... $.....@..... $24.00@28.00 
EE i at en a nn > Ow oe ear ee 22.00@25.00 22.00@ 26. 00 18.00@ 23.00 19.00@ 22.00 


Medium 
Common 
COWS: 
Good 
Medium 
Common 


BULLS: 


17.00@19.00 
13.00@15.00 


16.00@17.00 
14.00@ 15.00 
11.00@ 13.00 


17.00@ 20.00 
15.00@ 16.00 


15.00@17.00 
13.00@14.00 


16.00@18.00 
13.00@ 16.00 


15.50@.. 1: 
14.50@15.00 1 
14.00@14.50 1 


.50@15.00 
.00@13.00 
00@11.00 


15.00@.... 
13.00@14.00 


9 
0. 10.50@13.00 


Common 9.75@10.25 inne aes elicke 10.50@11.50 ew eel wastes 
Fresh Veal*— 

Choice 24.00@ 25.00 we ee 27.00@30.00 25.00@ 28.00 

KS in rte Chad ee wld ge i aio da kwee tas 21.00@ 23.00 ..a 23.00@ 24.00 22.00@ 23.00 


Medium 
Common 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 
LAMB: 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common .....:. 
YEARLINGS 
Good hark ead 
Medium 
Common 
MUTTON 
Good 
Medium 
Common 


ras eo Pork Cuts— 
LO 
&- 10-1 b. average 
10-12-ib. average 
12-14-lb. average 
14-lb. over 
SHOULDERS 


18.00@ 20.00 
12.004 15.00 


24.004 25.00 
+ 22.004 24, 00 
20.00@ 22.00 


19.00@ 20.00 
17.00@18.00 
15.00@ 16.00 


10.00@11.00 
9.00@10.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


35.00@36.00 
33.004 24.00 
31.00@ 33.00 
29.00@ 30.00 


15 . 00@ 16. 00 
12.00@13.00 


18.00@ 20.00 
12.90@ 16.00 


19.00@21.00 
14.00@18.00 


».00@ 26.00 
, 00@ 24.00 
20.00 22.00 


23.00@ 25.00 
20.004 22.00 
18.00@20.00 
PUAN awe ws 


25.00@ 27.00 
24. 00@ 25. 00 
23.00@ 24.00 


95, 
2: 


17.00@18.00 onan eae’ 16.00@ 22.00 
21.00@ 22.00 Saat eats 's ae ‘a Vex 
20.00@ 21.00 ee a ee 
18.000 19.00 ra le a | ES 


14.00@15.00 12.50@13.00 
12.00@ 13.00 11.00@12.00 
10.00@12.00 8.004 10.00 


16.00@.... 
14.00@15. 00 
10.000 14.00 


41.00@42.00 
10.00@41.00 
38.00@ 39.00 
31.00@36.00 


34.00@36.00 
32.604 34.00 
31.00@33.00 
28.00@31.00 


35.00@38.00 
34. 00@36.00 
31.00@35.00 
28.00 @31.00 


Skinned 25.00 @ 26.00 cocceG@oe 24.00@25.00 22.00@ 27.00 
PICNICS: 

4-6-lb. average baw 21.50@ 22.00 24.00@ 25.00 @. 22.000 25.00 

6-8-lb. average 29.00@ 21.00 23.00@ 24.00 24 00@ 2 22 00 20.004 22. 00 

8-lb. over 18.00@19.00  21.00@22.00 a ae 
BUTTS oh 
Boston style 29.004 30.00 err pe 29.00@30.00  28.00@33.00 
*Veal prices include “hide on’ at Chicago and New York. 
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CANADIAN CATTLE MARKETS. 
Receipts of cattle and calves at chief 
Canadian centers, with top prices for se- 
lects, compared to the same time a month 
and a year ago, are reported as follows by 
the Market Intelligence Division of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture for 
the week ending Oct. 14; 1920: 
Cattle. 
Receipts. Top price good steers, 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week ending ending week ending 


Oct.14. 1919. Oct.7. Oct.14. 1919. Oct.7, 
Toronto (U. 
Mod iwovcges tl 5,865 11,869 6,347 $13.00 $12.25 $13.00 
Montreal (Pt. 
(St. Chs.).. 1,341 2,803 11,07 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Montreal 
(East End) 2,198 3,593 1,409 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Winnipeg . 8,629 14,817 14,346 10.85 11.50 10.50 


Calgary ..... 2,127 4,194 3,486 8.00 9.75 8.00 
Edmonton ... 897 2,137 1,577 8.00 9.50 8.00 
Calves, 


Receipts. Top price good calves. 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week ending ending week ending 
Oct.14. 1919. Oct.7. Oct.14. 1919. Oct.7 
Toronto (U. 8. 


. eer eee 937 1,429 1,152 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Montre al (Pt. 
St. Chs.)... 1,299 1,434 1,549 15.00 18.00 15.00 
Montreal 
(East End) 1,480 1,570 2,757 15.00 18.00 15.00 
Winnipeg 724 1,40: 1,1 11.25 9.00 
Calgary & 9.00 10.85 


cis. tee 
Edmonton 177 9.50 9.50 





BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia for the week of Oct. 9 to Oct. 15, 
1920: 


-October—————_—_ 





9. 11. 2. 3. 14. 15. 
Chicago ......... 60 58144 56 54- » 545% 54% 
i Se genes-cs 61 61 ne 591% 59% 59% 
eer 61 = ee 59 59 59 
Philadelphia ..... 61 58 58 59 


Wholesale prices “-_ carlots, fresh cen- 
tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 
—— —— October—— 
oe 6 me oe 
: wt 50% .. 538 52% & 
Receipts of butter by cities, tale: 
This Last Last Since Jan. 1, 
ok week. F 








Chicago 31,427 
New York. 34,154 
Boston 15,233 
Phila. "11,436 91326 
Total ...85,077 90,140 77,426 5,310,986 6,275,567 


Cold storage movement, lbs.: 
Into Out of Onhand Cor. day of 





storage . Storage. Oct. 16. week, 1919 
Chicago ...... 21,258,185 y 2 
New York 21,833 965 
Boston 17,122,861 p 
Phila. 2 5.015.040 3,339, 594 
Wee. cs.adeu 617,141 494,508 65,230,051 73,093,565 
-S- —_P— 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic 
ports for the week ending Oct. 16, 1920, 
parisons: 


and Gulf 
with com 


PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From Noy. 1, 
ended Oct. ended Oct. 1919, to Oct. 

16, 1919. 9, 1920. 16, 1920. 

United Kingdom .. een 340 
Comtimemt ......:-. Se desvecw nee 15,930 
So. and Cent. Amer. ein tinted | Ghee Sane 5,916 
West Indies ....... SN ae ee 17,258 
i ee a Sc Serene. “uceaeeees 1, 893 
cy er ee re 194 
ME dab euex +: RN stuweeee 50,531 


BRACON 
United Kingdom 
aa 
So. and Cent. Amer 


AND HAMS, LBS. 
545,000 


16,877,400 
7,432,000 





West Indies ...... 

B. N. A. Colonies.. 627,248 
Other countries.... 18,000 834,115 
re - 7,798,200 24,327,400 973,442,265 
LARD, LBS. 

United Kingdom 517,000 4,748,800 


249,363,472 
8 


Continent - 10,493,800 7,916,840 





So. and Cent. Amer 67,000 
West Indies ...... Ppa 
B. N. A. Colonies. 
Other countries 
skew conn -11,010,800 = 12,734,640 614,743,601 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS 





ork and 

From bbls. . Ibs. Lard, Ibs 
New York ....... > ia aap 38,200 9,409,300 
Boston . a tay 5,000 1,022,000 
P hiladelphia vcole Sa spear es 

saltimore wae , 000 28,500 
New Orleans bee Wye 625 re: eee ee 
Montreal ~.. ad pdened ol. wks 950,000 551,000 

Total week 


il. 010, 800 
Previous week .. 12 5 
Two weeks ago.... 
Cor. week, 1919 





8,53 
3,460,000 
in Ibs., 


9,040, 000 


Comparative summary of 
from Nov. 1, 1919, 


aggregate exports, 

to Oct, 16, 1920: 
1919 to 1920. 1918 to 1919. Decre ase 
8.0 





ee ee 10,406,200 12,624,200 
Bacon and hams..973,.442,265 1,838,580,717 
Lard : 614,743,601 °709,5355952 94,792.35 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


LLOW—The market the past week 
has been a little more active and some- 


wh.t weaker prices, declining %c a Ib. 
on sales of 100 drums believed to have 
bee. to a local soap manufacturer. Spe- 
cia’ Was down to 8%c for the season’s 
low levels. The weakness in cotton oil 
an. in commodities in general were the 


fac‘or in the decline, while demand was 
rather slow on the break. At New York 
prime city was quoted at 7%c, nominal 
special loose 8446c and edible 13%c nom- 
inal. At Chicago packers No. 1 was quot- 
ed at 914 to 10¢e and edible at 13 to 13%c. 

STEARINE—The market the past week 
has been very weak and prices have de- 
clined le a lb. to new lows for the down- 
ward movement. The selling was largely 
the result of the further weakness in tal- 
low and cotton oil and the rather limited 
consuming demand. At New York oleo 
sold at 144%c, but the market was later 
quoted as nominal. At Chicago oleo was 
quoted at 14% to 15c. 

OLEO-OIL—The market was very quiet 
the past week and was nominally un- 
changed. The weakness in other oils 
makes for a continued slow demand from 
consumers. At New York extra was quot- 
ed at 21%c and at Chicago at 2014%4.@2I1c. 








SEE PAGE 33 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








NEATSFOOT OiL—The market was 
very dull but steady. Pure refined was 
quoted at $1.42 per gallon, extra No. 1, 
$1.20@1.22, No. 1, $1.18@1.20, and prime 
at $1.20. 

LARD OIlL—The market is rather dull 
and barely steady. Prime winter was 
quoted at $1.70@1.75 per gallon, extra No. 
1 at $1.32@1.35, No. 1 at $1.17, and No. 2 
at $1.15. 

GREASES—The market has been very 
quiet and weaker the past week, with de- 
mand from consumers slow and with the 
weikness in competing greases. Prices 
showed a decline of about %c a lb. Aft 
New York choice house was quoted at 6% 
@i7e: yellow, 6%@7c; brown, 5%4@6%c 
and white. 8% @13c. according to quality. 
At Ch'esvo house and brown were quoted 
at $@8%e, and yellow at 84%@9ec. 


2, 
——-%e— 


PACKING-HOUSE ACCOUNTING. 

(Continued from page 20.) 
rine factory for the utilization of edible 
oils; he may also engage in the manufac- 
ture of glue, commercial fertilizer, and a 
whole variety of products in some of which 
only a small portion of raw material comes 
from slaughtered animals. 

In order to utilize fully their physical 
equipment and sales organization, some 
packers have seen fit to engage in the pro- 
duction or merchandising of such products 
as poultry, eggs, cheese, butter, lard sub- 
stitutes, etc. 

These activities may require the opera- 
tion of storage plants, power plants, box 
factories, mechanical supply departments, 
etc 

in order to make the accounting proced- 
ure fit the peculiarities of the business, 
the packing plant should be divided into 


a number of departments, each dealing 
with a specific product or group of re- 
lated products. For each department sep- 
arate records must be kept of the pur- 
chases, sales, inventories, and expenses, 


transfers to and from other departments, 
so that its net profit or loss may be read- 
ily ascertained for a given period. With- 
out some kind of a departmental system 
it would be impossible for the packer to 
know the profit made or the loss sustained 
in the various branches of his business. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


LIVE STOCK PURCHASING AND AC- 
COUNTS. 


Again, the industry differs widely from 
most other industries in that it has prac- 
tically no control over raw material pur- 
chases. The average manufacturer buys 
the raw materials that he wants in defi- 
nite quantities, to be delivered at stated 
times and for stated prices. As a rule he 
will base these purchases or contracts for 
materials on a well laid out program for 
manufacture and sale. His materials are 
usually uniform in quality and condition 
and he can generally depend on getting 
just what he wants when he needs it. 
While he will meet competition in buying, 
it generally is not the open market, face- 
to-face competitive bidding that the 
packer encounters. 

Although some concerns buy their live 
stock directly from the farm, the bulk of 
the packers’ purchases are made in the 
central live stock markets. The packers 
have no control over live stock shipments 
coming into these markets, but must select 
from the daily receipts as nearly as pos- 
sible the kind, grade, and quantity they de- 
sire. Furthermore, they must make live 
stock purchases without having a specific 
outlet for the product; oftentimes they 
must buy a grade or quality not especially 
wanted, and in quantities greater or less 
than they desire. In short, the packers 
must absorb from day to day for cash all 
live stock offered, and must find a market 
for the product. 


Most of the live stock is shipped by the 


farmer or stock-raiser to the markets on 
consignment to commission men who rep- 
resent the owners of the stock. The pack- 
ing concerns have buyers on these markets 
who go out with fairly definite orders as 
to the number of head, quality and kind 
they would like to purchase. These buy- 
ers go through the yards looking over the 
stock offered, and make bids on the lots 
desired. As a rule several buyers repre- 


- senting different packers or shippers make 


bids for each lot, the commission man nat- 
urally accepting the best bid. 


How Livestock is Bought. 


* Each lot of stock purchased is an individ- 
ual trade in itself. When commission man 


. 


and buyer agree on the sale, the stock is 
driven to the scale where it is weighed by 
the Stock Yards Company’s weigher, who 
issues a scale ticket showing the number 
of head sold, the names of the seller and 
buyer, and the weight in pounds. This 
scale ticket is a basis upon which the in- 
voice is made out by the commission firm, 
recording the sale to the packing concern. 
In some cases the scale ticket itself may 
be used as an invoice by placing on the 
back the price and computing the amount 
of the sale. This scale ticket or invoice, 
when stamped and signed by the packing 
company’s representative, is payable to 
the commission firm through the local 
bank. These transactions are all on a 
strictly spot cash basis. 

The creation of this ever-ready cash 
market for live stock, instantly responsive 
to all the markets of the world, and the 
world-wide distribution of live-stock pro- 
ducts, have been responsible for the won- 
derful development of stock raising in this 
country. Probably no other agency has 
been such an important factor in promot- 
ing agriculture as a whole, because live- 
stock raising is essential to the mainten- 
ance of soil fertility. 

As the animals are driven from the 
scales they are turned over to the employ- 
ees of the packing concern. A copy of 
the scale ticket or invoice going to the 
company is the beginning of its account- 
ing records. Usually each lot purchased 
is kept separate, especially in the case of 
cattle, calves and sheep. They are slaugh- 
tered by lots and the costs are figured by 
lots. 


Purchase Cost Data is Important. 


The cost of the animals as shown by 
these scale tickets or invoices is charged 
to the live-stock purchase accounts which 
are outlined in later chapters. From the 
slaughter-house, reports are sent in show- 
ing the details of the killing of each lot, 
which serve as a verification and check on 
the purchases and are the basis upon 
which costs are computed. 

The gathering and recording of the data 
pertaining to the purchase cost, the 
dressed weights and by-product yields 
from the plant, and the computing of the 
costs therefrom, 2re among the most im- 
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portant duties of the packing-house ac- 
countant. Since the packer,is. unable to 
detérmine before’ buying the stock what 
he is going ‘to:get.fer his meats, he must 
do the next best thing. 

He must have at hand to guide him in 
forming buying and selling policies the 
most accurate up-to-date information about 
his purchases and sales, his costs of man- 
ufacture, and the margins of profit or loss 
his business is yielding him day by day. 
If his meats are being sold at prices below 
cost, it is important that he know it 
quickly so that he may try to buy his live 
stock cheaper. If the demand for his pro- 
duct is good and the margin profitable, he 
may want to increase his buying orders 
to develop more volume. 
SLAUGHTERING OPERATIONS 

COSTS: 

In most industries the manufacturer is 
engaged in making something, that is, he 
takes definite quantities of materials of a 
more or less readily ascertainable cost, 
expends quite a definite quantity of labor. 
adds the proper proportion of overhead 
expense, and has the manufactured cost 
of his product. His operations consist 
of putting together or building up things 
of known costs. On this cost the average 
manufacturer will base his selling prices. 

The packer’s operations are different in 
that they are the taking apart or break- 
ing up of something of known cost into 
many parts for which separate costs can- 
not be computed. 

Take, for instance, the manufacture of 
an automobile. Here may be applied the 
ordinary cost-accounting principles. The 
cost of each part is readily ascertained by 
summing up the costs of materials used 
and the labor expended and the propor- 
tionate share of factory overhead. These 
all taken together with the labor of as- 
sembling, and the overhead applicable 
thereto, make the total cost of the com- 
pleted machine. 

Now, suppose one were to buy this au- 
tomobile second-hand for, say, $1,000.00, 
and dismantle it. On what basis could the 
cost of the various parts of this automobile 
be computed. What, for instance, would 
be the cost of the speedometer, or the 
frame, or the right front tire, or of any 
other part? Obviously it is impossible to 
ascertain the costs of these various parts. 
The same is true in the packing industry. 
It is impossible to ascertain the separate 
costs of beef, hides, fats, tongues, livers, 
hearts, tankage, etc. 

Subject to Joint Cost Conditions. 

The packer is engaged in the production 
of commodities which are subject to strik- 
ing conditions of joint cost. The produc- 
tion of beef, for instance, means that other 
things, such as hides, fats, fertilizer, etc., 
_ are produced in the same operation—they 
are all joint products; and it is a com- 
monplace in economics that while the cost 
of all joint products taken together may 
be computed, the costs of the individual 
products cannot be ascertained. 

The problem of joint cost is one which 
arises in the operations of only a few in- 
dustries. The only known method of fig- 
uring costs in these industries is to com- 
pute the cost of the major or primary prod- 
uct by deducting from the total cost the 
net market value of the by-products. This 


AND 


THE 


NATIONAL 


method was recognized and used by the 
United States Tariff Board in;aseertaining 
the cost,of. producing wool, where the by; 
product was mutton, and it. is approved by 
Public Service Commissions in their stand- 
ardized accounting classifications’ for: cal- 
culating the cost of producing artificial 
gas where the by-product is coke. 


How Packer Finds His Costs. 

To explain the packer’s cost-finding 
methods more fully, take the problem. of 
the butcher who buys a steer weighing 
1,000 pounds alive, and for which he pays 
$100.00. When he has slaughtered and 
dressed it he will have a dressed carcass 
of beef weighing about 500 pounds, a hide, 
some fats, a tongue, a heart, a liver, and 
many other by-products. How will he 
figure costs? 

He knows that he can sell the hide for, 
say, $20.00, the fats for $3.00, and the 
other by-products for $2.00, a total of $25.00 
worth of by-products. He knows also that 
the slaughtering and dressing has cost him, 
say, $5.00. Naturally he will figure the 
dressed cost of the carcass of beef in this 
manner: 

Paid for live steer weighing 1,000 
Bn... sen wane cd es a ae $100.00 





Expense of slaughter and dressing. 5.00 
Total cost of dressed beef and by- 
ND go Sacra’ Siete toh ta or bs Sia bie $105.00 
Can sell by-products to net........ 25.00 
Balance, cost of 500 lbs. of dressed 
ME-'..iad Vos cviel Snavietnin wrtelal uk ata arate $ 80.00 


or an average of 16 cents per pound. 


This is the only known method of com- 
puting the cost of a dressed carcass; and 
it is the method that the packer must fol- 
low if he is to conduct his business intelli- 
gently. 

Not So Simple Today. 

The determining of costs in the present- 
day packing business is not quite such a 
simple affair as the foregoing illustration 
might make it appear. The live cost is 
readily available from the scale ticket or 
invoice covering the purchase of the stock. 
The values of the by-products, however, 
are affected by many factors. The market 
values for these by-products must be based 
on or computed from the market value 
of the processed or manufactured by-prod- 
uct. 

Hide values are based on the market for 
cured hides. Fat values are based on the 
markets for oleo oil, stearine, tallow, 
grease and tankage, which are the manu- 


factured products coming from fats. 
And so with many other _by-prod- 
ucts. While some of these by-products 


may be sold in their green or unprocessed 
state, it would be impossible for the av- 
erage packer to market the bulk of them 
in this condition. In fact, the processing 
of these by-products to their first manu- 
factured, marketable stage, is an integral 
part of the operations of any present-day 
slaughtering and packing establishment. 
Figuring Value of By-Products. 

In valuing these by-products the cur- 
rent market prices are used. On most of 
the products, price quotations change from 
week to week and in some cases from day 
to day, so that the schedules upon which 
costs are computed must be revised from 
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week to week or day to day in order that 
the costs ascertained will be accurate cur- 
rent costs. ’ 

:s Computing the values .of..these by-prod- 
ucts in their green or unprocessed state 
means figuring the values’ backward 
through the manufacturing or processing 
operations. For instance, hides as taken 
off at time of slaughter are much heavier 
than the cured hide which will be mar. 
keted later. In finding the value of the 
green hide from the cured hide market, 
this shrinkage must be taken into account, 
To ascertain the values of the fats it is 
necessary to know the percentage and 
quality of their yield in oleo oil and stear- 
ine, or tallow, grease and tankage, as it 
is in these forms that the fats are mar- 
keted. 

Furthermore, the by-products derived 
from the various kinds and grades of ani- 
mals will vary widely. The hides from 
some animals are worth more than those 
from others, some animals have more or 
better grade of fats than others, and so 
on throughout the whole list. These varia- 
tions between lots of animals should be 
recognized, and a knowledge of them can 
be ascertained only by tests made of av- 
erage or representative lots. 


Following Livestock by Lots, 

As explained before, the live stock pur- 
chases are usually made by lots. This is 
always true of cattle, calves and sheep. 
As a rule these lots are killed out sepa- 
rately in the packing house and the costs 
are computed for each lot. Sometimes 
several small purchases may be combined 
if the animals are of the same grade; and 
where a mixed lot is offered for sale the 
several animals of each grade are usually 
bought and weighed up separately, thus 
making two or more lots, keeping the 
grades separate. 

For each lot the accounting staff must 
know the live cost, the live and dressed 
weights, the weights and grades of the 
hides, the weights of the important fats, 
losses from condemnations, shrinkage, 
etc., in order to compute the costs. It is 
from these cost sheets that the charges 
to the various departments of the business 
are made covering the by-products trans- 
ferred to each one. 

It is important to note that while the 
cost of dressed meat is calculated from 
day to day by deducting the value of by- 
products from the total live and killing 
cost, the cost of the dressed meat as fi- 
nally computed may be slightly different, 
for the reason that the expense of killing 
is a variable element on account of varia- 
tions in the number of animals slaugh- 
tered, and cannot be ascertained absolutely 
except over a period of time. 


Where Costs May Vary. 
Furthermore, the by-product values 
which are used in making cost calculations 
from day to day are based on the market 
at the time of slaughter. By the time these 
by-products are manufactured and sold, 
market conditions may have changed. Ac- 
count must therefore be taken of these fac- 
tors in arriving at the final results so that 
they will include ali the profits or losses 
realized, those on the by-products as well 
as those on the meats. 

The cost of the dressed hog carcass 
may be computed in a similar manner. 
However, pork is not customarily sold in 
the form of a dressed carcass as in the 
case of beef, veal, and mutton, but is cut 
up into various parts, such as hams, loins, 
butts, shoulders, bellies, ribs, sides, etc. 
Some of these cuts are sold fresh, others 
are cured and sold as dry salt or sweet 
pickle meats, or many be smoked and sold 
as bacon or smoked hams, cooked hams, 
etc. 

The accounting procedure in the hog 
business is even more complicated than 
that of the cattle, calf, or sheep business, 
because the operations involve a greater 
breaking up of the dressed carcass and. 
more numerous processes extending over 
considerable periods of time. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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VYrade Quiet—Export Sales Large—Prices 
at New Lows for the Season—Crude Oil 
Wéak—Cotton Conditions Good. 
Operations in cotton seed oil on the 

New York Produce Exchange the past 
eek were not as large as of late, but 
> volume of trade was liberal and prices 

‘ontinued on the down grade, reaching 

new low levels for the season under a 

general run of favorable news and the 

declining tendency in all commodities. 

Several small rallies took place, but the 

offerings increased on the bulges, which 

only served to increase the bearish specu- 
lative sentiment which has prevailed in 
the trade for weeks past. The only en- 
couragement on the long side of the mar- 
ket was the reported large export sales 
the past month which were placed at 
from 200,000 te 300,000 barrels to Eng- 
land, Italy and Holland with, the ultimate 
destination of a good portion of the buy- 
ing believed to be Germany. Cash oil was 
easily secured, and as a result the market 
did not feel the effects of the improved 
foreign demand. In fact, export prices 
were reduced as the week progressed. 
Commission houses with western, south- 
ern and Wall Street connections were free 
sellers at times, while the local crowd 
pressed the market on the breaks and 
brought about considerable liquidation in 
selling on the part of discouraged holders. 

Some of the selling was credited to Liver- 

pool account, where a long line of futures 

is supposed to be held at prices mate- 
rially above the present levels. The weak- 


ness in the grease situation was more pro- 
nounced this week, all greases, with the 
exception of lard in the west selling off 
rather easily. The strength in lard was 
totally ignored, and as a result the big 
differences prevailing between cotton oil 
and the western lard market were wi- 
dened. The spreading operations recently 
between the two commodities has not 
been profitable, but in many quarters 
spreading was on a larger scale with the 
belief that ultimately the differences be- 
tween the two commodities must adjust 
themselves. 

The many official statements as to the 
inability of the government to furnish 
credits with which to hold commodities 
and in return bring about higher prices 
had considerable influence upon the trade, 
while the willingness of the south to sell 
crude oil on the breaks was also a factor 
in bringing about lower prices. 

During the week there was another de- 
cline in tallow of % cent to 8% cents a 
pound; oleo stearine broke 1 cent to 14% 
cents a pound asked; greases were weak- 
er and were selling at from » to 7 cents, 
compound lard was reduced 1 cent a 
pound, with the leading makers quoting at 
from i5 to 15% cents, and vegetable oils 
were unsteady. Crude oil in the south- 


east seld off to 7% cents, the season’s low : 


levels and a decline of 1 cent a pound 
from the levels prevailing a week ago, 
while in the valley the market was under 
7% cents and in Texas around 7% cents. 
The selling of crude came largely from 
the southeast and it was reported that a 


holding movement had started in Texas 
for higher prices. 

The government report on consumption 
failed to show the expected increase in 
distribution and indicated that disappear- 
ance the last month was about 178,000 
bbls. Expectations had been that a dis- 
appearance would be shown of over 200,- 
000 bbls. The goVernment report follows: 








Cottonseed— 1920. 1919. 
Stocks Aug. I, tons....;... 32,000 24,000 
Received Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 269,000 462,000 
Crushed—same time ....... 166,000 254,000 
On hand Sept. 30........... 173,000 231,000 

Crude Oil— 

Stocks Aug. 1, Ibe.......... 19,830,000 25,496,000 
Produced Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 47,478,000 75,934,000 
Shipped out, same time.... 35,087,000 51,867,000 
On hand Sept, 30.......... 37,557,000 43,422,000 

Refined Oil— 

Stocks Aug. 1, lbs..........295,905,000 148,489,000 
Produced Aug. 1-Sept. 30... 26,082,000 37,305,000 
Cee, OS DRG. ois ncccese 170,689,000 89,941,000 

Cotton Oil— 

Imports, Aug. 1-Sept. 50...Unavailable 6,259,000 
Exports, same time....... Unavailable 14,727,000 


The consumption of refined cotton seed 
oil for September and the two months end- 
ing Sept. 30 show a large increase over 
last year. There is a chance for a small 
variation in the totals, however, as the 
export and import figures for September 
are incomplete and are estimated the 
same as for August. 

The comparative figures follow: 


Sept., 1920. Sept., 1919. 
Stocks on hand Sept. 1, lbs...228,434,000 109,128,000 
Produced in Sept., Ibs. ‘ 15,130,000 17,124,000 






Imported in Sept., Ibs. 
Total supply, Ibs...... 
Exports in Sept., ibs.. one r 
On hand Sept. 30, Ibs........ 170,689,000 


UE ere ie cee are 173,352,000 95,239,000 
Re 71,412,000 35,528,000 
Equal, barrels ‘ 20, 
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LAW & COMPANY, inc. 


FORMERLY THE PICARD-LAW CO. 
Consulting, Analytical, Engineering 
Chemists 


and Bacterlologists 


Experts in the Chemistry of 


Vegetable Oils 


and specialists in the analysis of 


PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
FERTILIZERS 
CATTLE FEED 


FUEL, LUBRICATING OILS 
AND BOILER WATERS 


Main Laboratories: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Carolina Branch: 


Wilmington, N. C. 











The increase in the distribution is pos- 
sibly a reflection of the lower prices which 
have prevailed this year not only com- 
pared with the price of cotton seed oil last 
year, but compared with the price of lard 
and other competing edible fats this year. 

Sentiment in the trade was rather mixed 
on the break and an oversold condition 
developed in a sharp rally late Tuesday 
and on Wednesday, but the bulges failed 
to hold as liquidation and bear pressure 
was renewed on the advance. However, 
more caution was noted owing to the tre- 
mendous decline from the season’s highs, 
but many shrewd interests were predict- 
ing 10 to 10%c for December and January 
within a short time. Domestic demand 
for oil continued slow this week and as 





E. A. Stevenson & Co. Inc. 
50 Broad St., New York City 
Refiners of ‘‘Cobee’’ Coconut Oil, 

Churners of “‘Spredit’”? Nut Margarin, 
Quality the highest, always uniform 








the export sales are for an extended period 
of shipment, the full effects of these sales 
will not be noted until later in the sea- 
son. 

Conditions in the cotton belt have been 
very favorable the past week. Little or 
no rain was experienced in the eastern 
belt, but in the west rains have inter- 
fered somewhat with picking. The latter 
operation, however, is progressing rapidly 
and a noticeable feature is the fact that 
packing is running far ahead of ginnings. 
There have been some claims that the 
southern farmer continues to cart seed 
back home rather than sell it at the pres- 
ent levels. The impression is that this 
seed is to be used for fertilizer for the win- 
ter grain crop, but the leading interests in 
the trade are not alarmed over this con- 
dition as stocks of oil are huge and a 
holding tendency is usually experienced 
during the early part of every season. 

The possibility of a better market was 
more favorable on this decline. Cotton 
seed oil 
lard that compound lard trade is bound 
to be benefited and the possibilities of a 
big export vear is very great. With Eu- 
ropean financial conditions as they are, 
the foreign consuming demand will more 
thar likely turn towards the cheaper 
greases, but export business is a question 
of credits and the credit situation at the 
present time appears to be the problem 
that has the whole world puzzled. Export 
buying of lard was again reported of lib- 
eral volume and lard stocks continue to 
decrease at a rapid pace, but the hog mar- 
ket has shown a somewhat weaker tone, 
and hog prices are off nearly $2 per 100 
lbs. from the recent high levels. There 
has been a change in sentiment on the 
part of some of the original bears, and 
while there has not been any general 
change to the long side the buying on the 


breaks has been of a somewhat better 
character. 
_The other vegetable oils lacked feature 


the past week and prices were dominated 
mainly by the trend in cotton oil. No im- 
portant demand has been in evidence, but 
offerings have been less free. Domestic 
demand has been quiet, but on the whole 
prices have been steady. Oriental peanut 
oil for October-December shipment from 
the coast was around 9%c_ in sellers’ 
tanks: sova bean oil was 8% to 8%c on 
the same basis, cocoanut oil around 12%c 
for Manilla and corn oil around 12% to 
13e for crude. 

COTTONSEED 
tions: 


OIL.—Market _transac- 
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Thursday, October 14, 1920. 
Market closed meer 


Sales. ‘Bish A ge 
ee eae 4 a 
_ MSE F bid wer henter ‘. +. 1130 a 1200 
CO 5400 1140 1119 1140 a 1141 
MS G3rc oceuie ic 6900 1187 1145 1186 a 1188 
ME. os ken ees 11100 1189 1148 1188 a 1190 
| i are 300 1158 1152 1190 a 1200 
eS 2000 1205 1162 1204 a 1210 
WES. caveat ws 600 1172 1167 1205 a 1220 
PE hove crane 900 1205 1186 1215 a 1225 


Total sales, 28,200. 
800 sales. 
Friday, October 15, 1920. 
Market closed easy. 


Prime crude\S. E., 


7~Range— ey ay 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

re Sianted. ore oh: a ae 
i rere anne - 1140 a 1175 
ome 64 acas oe sie'e «eae Oe 
BSS Srestewacs 5300 1213 1164 1182 a 1184 
a ~ do scweracens 10000 1210 1165 1184 a 1187 
_» EPO ee oes Bees @ 3991 
BY eiwcewers 5200 1215 1187 1295 a 1199 
°C ces) Saas @ E500 
ME aheacnes "700 1220 1190 1208 a 1215 


Total sales, 21,800. 
825 sales. 

Saturday, October 16, 1920. 
Market closed —, 


Prime crude S. E., 


>= > ay ing—, 


Sales. “Bish Asked. 
Ee r¢ * Ti00 a 
ae AE ee -... 1100 a 1150 
ee 300 1100 1100 1100 a 1105 
OSS. 2100 1175 1147 1145 a 1148 
MS | idivwreniom 1700 1184 1143 1145 a 1148 
| eee en 1145 a 1150 
hoe. "300 1155 1150 1150 a 1154 
| EOE 1150 a 1170 
OO” eee "100 1205 1205 1160 a 1190 


Total sales, 4,500. 
750@825. 
Monday, October 18, 1920. 
Market closed — 


Prime crude S. E., 


-—Closing—, 
Sales. ich Tok. Bid. Asked. 

| SR ES Se ees =f 
EERE EAS 1600 1100 1090 1060 a 1125 
Ry pee SF 500 1050 1045 1040 a 1050 
Dec 5200 1135 1100 1107 a 1108 
ee ewe as 4400 1135 1100 1107 a 1109 
BD. Soainanes 200 1135 1130 1110 a 1120 
ee 2200 1150 1122 1122 a 1125 
lg CRs = Tietriaerie: i.e. | 
ee ee 200 1145 1140 1140 a 1150 
Total sales, 14,300. Prime crude S. E., 

750@800. 


Tuesday, October 19, 1920. 


Market closed firm. 
nge— — 


Ra 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
SS aA GI ee 
| aaron anwar shine .... 1075 a 1250 
(ee 300 1070 1055 1070 a 1075 
MG: ahiewers 2200 1121 1090 1122 a 1127 
es 2400 1127 1098 1124 a 1126 
Ree ormietelika ke 6) piérece via OL aan 
ME. 4s nk eae 1700 1130 1119 1140 a 1155 
eee ee . 1145 a 1170 
ee "300 1162 1135 1162 a 1165 


Total sales, 8,100. 
750@800. 
Wednesday, October 20, 1920. 
Market closed weak. 


—Range— -—Closing— 
Sales. ‘High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Prime crude S. E., 








NE 2 wcinars ens Se Oe aaics 
RNG vis aad 1000 1100 1100 1100 a 1150 
Oe re 100 1070 1070 1064 a 1085 
RE Pee be 4900 1152 1117 1117 a 1118 
M. “Guacate 2800 1150 1116 1118 a 1119 
ee eee US 
Mech. ... 4200 1177 1138 1138 a 1140 
Ede disown be eee 
BE © Sctciawioins 100 1180 1180 1140 a 1160 
Total sales, 15,100. Prime crude S. E., 
775 sales. 
COMPLETE 
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THE ANDERSON OIL EXPELLER 


A New Departure in the Oil Pressing Business 
Can be used for COTTON SEED, PEANUT or SOYA BEAN Pressing 





Tne Anderson Oll Expelier. 








BETTER THAN HYDRAULIC PRESS 


because of 
1. Superior quality of oll and cake or 
meal. 
2 Great saving In cost of production. 
8. Greater simplicity in method of 
manufacturing. 


Manufactured by 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY Side Drive Olli Expelier, With Feets 


Elevator and Tempering Apparatus. 








Soya Bean Oil 
China Wood Oi! 
Rapeseed Oil 
Chinese Veg. Wax 


65 Broadway 





Sesame Oil 


MITSUI & CO., LTD. 


MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA LTD. 


Offices in Every Important City in the World 
DIRECT IMPORTERS FROM JAPAN—CHINA—INDIA 


MITSUI & COMPANY LIMITED 


New York 
OIL DEPARTMENT 


Chinese Veg. Tallow (white and green) 


Peanut Oil 
Cocoanut Oil 
Perilla Oil 


Animal Tallow 


Tel. Bowling Gr. 7520 





Thursday October 21, 1920. 


Cottonseed oil closed 2@22 points 
net decline, except near positions, which 
were 25@30 points net higher. Sales 
were 15,100 bbls. Prime crude, $7.50@ 


8.00; prime summer yellow spot closed 
$11.00; October, $11.00; December, $11.17; 
March, $11.38, all bid. Prime winter yellow 
and summer white nominal. 








SEE PAGE 33 FOR LATER MARKETS 








CORN OIL—The market has been easier 
although output is still restricted. The 
relative cheapness of other oils has re- 
stricted reductions but demand is small 
and prices unsteady. Crude corn oil was 
quoted at 12 to 13c, refined in barrels 16 
@16%, and in cases at $1.46%4. 

PEANUT OIL—The market was dull 
with no important transactions recorded 
the past week. Prices were unsteady ow- 
ing to the action elsewhere in the list. 
Oriental in sellers tanks from the coast 
was around 9%c and deodorized at 16 to 
16%c. 

COCOANUT OIL—There was little feat- 
ure to the market. Prices were rather 
steady but no important demand was in 
evidence. . Offerings however were also 
light. Manila in sellers tanks from’ the 
coast was quoted at 1214¢c, Ceylon in bar- 
rels at New York 15%@16%c, Cochin 
1614@17e, and deodorized 17%@18c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—No important trans- 
actions took place the past week. The 
market has been moving more or less with 
cotton oil. Demand is rather slow but 
offerings are steadily held and_ price 
changes have been small. Sellers tanks 
from the coast for prompt shipment is 
quoted at 85gc and future shipment at 
S!'6c. Crude soya bean was quoted at 
123°%4@13%e and deodorized at 14%@l15c. 

PALM OIL—The market was quiet and 
steady. Niger in casks was quoted at 

c, largos at 10%@10%c. 
nels in barrels at 154% @lé6c. 


“to offer. 


and palm ker- 





GERMAN MEAT CONTROL ENDS. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

In conjunction with this “corn fed 
smell” it is interesting to note that Ger- 
many is now importing vast quantities of 
American corn to feed to German hogs. 
Thus German hogs are bound to inherit 
the “American smell of rankness.” And 
modern necessity is demolishing another 
image of superstition. 

German butchers and meat dealers, for- 
merly also hostile to meat imports, are 
seeing the error of their ways and now 
are convinced that they would do a more 
profitable business if they had more meat 
In other words, they now favor 
increasing their profits by increasing con- 
sumption. And they know the only way 
to increase consumption is to import 
meat from America. 

a 
CANADIAN HOG MARKETS. 


Receipts of hogs at chief Canadian cen- 
ters for the week ending Oct. 14, 1920, are 
reported as follows by the Markets Intel- 
ligenee Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with top prices for 
selects, compared to a month and a year 
ago: 








Receipts. Top price selects. 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week ending ending week ending 
Oct.14. 1919. Oct.7. Oct.14. 1919. Oct.7. 
— (0. 
¥. ~eeeee 5,514 6,145 5,718 $20.50 $18.50 $20.50 
Mo om al (Pt. 
St. Chs.) .. 1,864 1,963 2,154 20.00 17.75 20.50 
Montreal 
(East End) 2,508 1,761 2,002 20.00 17.75 20.50 
Winnipeg - 1,802 1,921 2,130 19.50 17.50 21.50 
Caigaty ..... 202 261 344 23.00 17.50 23.60 
Edmonton .. 825 131 326 21.25 17.50 23.5 
o—_ 
CANADIAN MUTTON MARKETS. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs -at chief 


Canadian centers, with top prices for good 
lambs, 


compared with a morth and year 
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ago, are reported by the Markets Division 
of the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture for the week ending Oct. 14, 1920, as 
follows: 
Receipts. Top price good lambs. 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week ending ending week ending 
Oct.14. 1919. Oct.7. Oct.14. 1919. Oct.7. 
Toronto (U. S. 
Y.) .......13,877 14,708 16,615 $13.95 $14.35 $14.25 
Montreal (Pt. 


St. Chs.)... 5,772 10,044 7,669 14.00 13.50 13.25 
Montreal 

(East 3,707 14.00 13.50 13.25 
Winnipeg 4.362 10.50 12.75 11.00 
Calgary h * 1,634 11.25 12.00 11.50 
Edmonton ... 42 278 360 10.00 11.50 oO 





oe 
-———Ge—._ - 


MEMPHIS MARKETS. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Cottonseed products dull. Prime crude 
cottonseed oil, $7.50; good 7 per cent meal, 
$37; bulk hulls, $7; sacked, $12. 


NEW ORLEANS MARKETS. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Prime crude cottonseed oil advanced 
early this week from seven to eight cents 
and went down again to seven and one 
half cents. Offerings light; demand dull 
Seven percent meal lower, $35. 

Loose hulls $5, sacked hulls $9, f.o.b. in- 
terior points. , 
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The New 


Hamler 
Agitator Shaft 
and Paddles 


This type paddle and arm is of the 
double trussed type fitted to a scien- 
tifically designed agitator arm clamp, 
which is bolted over the square shaft 
as illustrated. It is fitted with a cast 
iron blade that is adjustable to any 
clearance and readily removable. This 
type gives four times the allowable 
stress required. It is easily adjusted 
and quickly assembled. 


Design 
Patented 
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Maximum Heat Efficiency 
Lowers Power Cost 


In designing the New Hamler Corrugated Fertilizer Dryer 
(Patented) particular attention was paid to the Agitator shaft and 
paddles so that the inner corrugated shell would be kept free from 
insulation due to the material baking on to the shell when large quan- 
tities of stick are dried with the tankage, which coating would lead 
to a reduction in heating efficiency. As a consequence it is a simple 
matter to maintain an even heat, greatly increasing the drying effi- 
ciency and lowering the cost of power. 


This is just one instance that goes to show why the many im- 
provements in design and operation of the New Hamler Corrugated 
Fertilizer Dryer make it possible to product from 750 to 800 pounds 
of dry fertilizer per hour, when using large quantities of stick, thus 
increasing the ammonia content and producing fertilizer at a much 
lower power and labor cost. 


We will be very glad to send you more complete information and 
a copy of our 1921 handbook, which will be off the press in a few days. 
Please address Department No. 1104. 


HAMLER BOILER & TANK CO. 


25 Church Street CHICAGO 1516 Ford Building 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT 





CORRUGATED 
FERTILIZER DRYERS 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 
vakness in hogs and feed grains caused 


fur: ier, selling of provisions and products. 
Toward the close of the week offerings 
W general. The break in lard and com- 


peting fats affected lard, but the spread be- 
‘en lard and oil has widened instead of 
1 owing. Buying is not active. Reports 
indicate possibility of increased movement 
of hogs, while demand for product may be 
influenced by uncertainty as to exports and 
the disturbing influence of the British 
situation on business generally. 
Product stocks have been disturbed also. 
Less resistance to decline from holders is 
apprehended. Hogs were weak Thursday 
and are off $4 per 100 lbs. in a. month. 
Cottonseed Oil. 

Oil broke to new level records, with 
heavy liquidation. Commission house sell- 
ing was general, partly for western and 
Liverpool account. Part of selling was due 
to the labor situation in England, while the 
weakness in greases and tallow had con- 
siderable bearish influence. Crude oil was 
weak with southwest quoted at seven and 
three-quarters and valley at eight cents. 
Offerings of crude not so heavy at the de- 
cline. Large ginning is reported and is 
expected to make a free movement of seed 
notwithstanding the low prices. 

Closing quotations on cottonseed oil on 


strike 


Friday: October, $12.00: December, $10.70 
@10.75: January, $10.78@10.80; March, 
$11.15@11.19; May, $11.30@11.60. 

Tallow. 


Special loose weak at 8c. 
Ole Stearine. 

Quoted at 14%c. 

o— 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 
New York, Oct. 22, 1920.—Spot lard at 
New York prime Western, $21.20@21.30; 
Middle West, $22.10@22.20; city steam, 





$20.12@20.21; refined continent, $23.50; 
South American, $23.75; Brazil kegs, 
$24.75; compound, 15% @16c. 
Marseilles Oils. 
Marseilles, Oct. 22, 1920.—Copra fa- 
brique, —fr.; copra edible..—fr.; peanut 
fabrique, —fr.; peanut, edible, —fr. 


Liverpool. Produce Market. 
Liverpool, Oct. 22, 1920.—(By Cable.)— 
The British Government has control of the 
market and no quotations are available. 
Australian tallow at London 70s@85s. 


Hull Oil Markets. 


Hull, England, Oct. 22, 1920.—(By Ca- 
ble.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 66s; crude 
5: 5s. 

o——_ 





ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef for the week up to Oct. 22, 1920, show 
exports from that country were as follows: 
To England, 76,661 quarters; to the Con- 
tinent, 22,870 quarters; to other ports, 
none. Exports for the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 80,537 quarters; 
to the Continent, none; to other ports, 
none, 
MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats and 
local slaughters under city and federal 
inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., are offi- 
cially reported as follows for the week 
ending Oct. 16, 1920: 








Western dressed meats: This week. 
Steers, CATCABBES 2... .ccccccscccccccccecce 2,695 
Cowen, Gee .occccaccecconeaenceeaceed 1,084 
Bulls, CAPCASREB ...cccccccccccccccceesess 48 
Veal, CAPCRSBOD .ccccccccsccccccceveccecs 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, Gi ccedw te cncs coteeteesadwakeosed 

Loca! slaughters: 

Cattle ccccccccccsecsceevecsecceecesvececes 
CalveS ccccevesceduvevecedevcss deecceeeee 
TORS: oc cecee ch teentecesseecqaeeeqsaweteans 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Oct. 16, 1920, are reported 














to The National Provisioner as follows: 
Chicago, 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Be BOO s dca0s cect bcve vee 12,600 18,42 
oe Se ee eee 11,700 24, 
pO Se ee ree i, 5,300 = 9,77 
en eR Ae re eres 7,200 9,429 
G. H. Hammond Co. 6,700 wee 
Anglo-Amer, Prov. Co. 7,300 
Libby, McNeill & Libby fe weiee cece 
3rennan Packing Co., 3,200 hogs; Boyd-Lunham & 
Co., 3,700 hogs; others, 13,500 hogs. 
Omaha. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee ore 2,2 2,646 3,430 
I a 454406 ewan 4,162 5,315 
Cudahy Packing Co. 4,640 6,235 
ps. Sf rere ee 4,505 5,276 
Sy le SE on kctas non teens 5,624 jan 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Ee en enor 6,369 4,915 4,029 
Fowler 58 ee" 339 
Wilson 3,304 3,413 
Swift 4,154 2,604 
Cudahy 3,200 2,188 
Morris 2;752 2,601 
Butchers 699 225 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee Sere eee 5,321 5,151 3,296 
EE OE GL: wip wamccbace sewenen 6,301 2,186 3,414 
i ae eae 5,546 2,284 2,430 
me. Ce D . CBedick cc ciadens 384 sth eee 
Independent P. Co. .......0.0.. 5g 140 eeee 
ARNE BP. OB. nose cccceccies a 968 58 
ee oe Sere ae 254 1,729 eae 
PS SE ES Vasant hide 6 alga wins waced 171 + 1,070 eee 
Heil P. Co. 2,163 co% 
DEED ccrvanslcatcceavennbes 19,120 2,000 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 


the number of livestock slaughtered at the follow- 

ing centers for the week ending Oct. 16, 1920: 
Cattle, 

ID .. cid cadcecuslecdegabeiee ease atm 

ED EE 5 Gi arntasace aceite grains & alare > otin enon ve 

CEE, cinkwvetne sa ceenaseaeeet 


East St. Louis 
Sioux City 
MEIER, Tha E. Ord a creek ae in 6 lig Gl Caaaba rents 4a dee nda 
South St. Paul . 
Philadelphia 
OS ee eer ° 

New 2eteey Gnd Jereey OlGF... oc sccccececcesice 












CN Sls. nen aclee eas eae tease 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Cudahy ... 
Cedar Rapids 
ics) |, MPEeeerrrereerrise 
South St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
— oe Sere 

New York and Jersey City 
Oklahoma City 
Ee Ee oe 
Cincinnati 


900 
14,000 


PE eda. v a vauh< epee aiialbgaat ws Ohara 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
East St. Louis 
Sioux City 
| Ee er ee ar eee ee 
South St. 
EL |...) cat wasn eA eR RNG aebemeeewed ee 
Now Fork and Jeraey Cie. oe. icccccecccccsces 


—_—___- 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 


[Editor’s Note—This statement is prepared weekly 
by the Institute of American Meat Packers from in- 
formation obtained from The Merchants Loan & Trust 















Company, Chicago, T[linois.] 
Par value Unit 
Monetary in U.S value on 

Country. unit. money, Oct. 21. 
MUGETTO—TETOMG oi cc ccccccccsess -203 $ .0035 
Belg PARE cccccesccesevece lf 07 
Czecho-Slovakia—Krone -0124 
Denmark—Krone -14 
Finland—Finmark 024 
F'rance—Franc 065 
Germany—Mark .0145 
Great Britain—Pound 3.45 
PECCCO—“DFACHMA 2.0.00 cccrcccces 0985 
ee ere .0878 
STD © 5.00 4204 0600 cen dene 15 
Jugo-Slavia—Krone 4 -0081 
Netherlands—Florin -402 .806 
Norway—Krone ...... ° 268 -1362 
Poland—Polish Mark .......... be .0040 
Roumania—Ieu ..... cece seceene .198 .0187 
Russia—Rouble  .........eseeeee 515 ces 
Bervia—DiMAr ..cccccccccccccces .193 ince 
Spain—Peseta ........seesenee ae ae -1440 
Sweden—Krona ..... a ee -268 -1970 
Switzerland—Franc .........+... -193 -1590 
Turkey—Turkish Pound ........ 4.40 eons 

*No par of exchange has been determined upon 


and will probably not be fixed until after the Allies 
have decided upon all of the requirements from those 
countries, 








RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 












































SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1920. 

Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
| RR eccece 3,000 5,000 5, On) 
oo Se 500 400 300 
CRO Sc. cawec eVvee Cees 300 2.500 400 
RE eee Too 5,000 cece 
EAE. 0.<0 bewiesint ots 100 1,300 100 
ne! te: BR ee 400 2,400 1,200 
ee ee 1,500 1,100 3,500 
Qkiahomea City .....0..< 300 300 a 
2 ae 200 600 300 
ee a 100 500 eh 
ery ae 900 100 11,000 
SII “acaisce deo utbecustna-s 500 1,000 400 
NPENEE. -o:9's:4 seiate Caw asia 100 200 nese 
ee ee 300 6,000 300 
DURUM es cvseosecess 100 1,500 1,500 
OCMCBORE 205 cccccsccces 300 2,200 200 
Buffalo 200 2,200 1,400 
Cleveland 300 2,000 300 
Nashville, Tenn. ....... 300 1,100 weed 
ot OR Beer ee Peer Ee 425 3,215 1,180 
TWEONSS ©. occ desccivicses 400 300 600 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1920. 
CRED -d00.canccsewuers 28,000 30,000 33,000 
Kansas City ...... ‘ ,000 7,000 6,000 
COON hie niece wa ve tens Se 5,000 19,000 
eS Ce aor 9,000 12,500 2,600 
EES. SAPO <o'@ rniv'4%k,0:0 e'e0'e 4,500 3,000 2,500 
SOUS OMY ©. 2 cc cccscciecs 8,000 5,000 4,000 
et ero 16,000 9,500 18,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,600 1,700 100 
a. A, Sea 5,000 1,500 800 
ee 300 1,500 100 
ce, ee eee 5,500 700 61,000 
SS RR Tar 2,100 2,300 400 
PUREED. * dee 00:0 <0 bt.v.e'ee 4,000 2,000 cece 
Indianapolis «;........... 800 6,000 300 
Co, J. a 2,700 7,600 5,500 
Cincinnati 4,300 6,000 800 
Buffalo 4,000 16,200 15,000 
Cleveland 1,500 8,000 1,700 
Nashville, Tenn, ....... 1,200 2,500 200 
NOW BOWE sc cccesccscess 3,950 6,075 7,825 
SONGS. os cieeeasesacees 2,800 5,100 
TUESDAY, OC Crepe 19, 1920. 
Chicago ..... P 12,000 28,000 7,000 
Kansas City 18,000 12,000 13,000 
GEE Sc cccccsctdvecevee 15,000 3,000 25,000 
WE. BREE - cevceviccsons 6,000 8,500 2,200 
St. Joseph ... 2,500 3,500 2,500 
Sioux City ..... 2, 4,000 4,000 
St. Paul ..... 3,500 7,300 2,200 
Oklahoma City” 500 1,000 —— 
Fort Worth A 3,000 900 1,000 
Milwaukee eee 500 5,000 400 
LL Serer eet 4,500 1,100 25,600 
ae aa 1,300 2,000 300 
i... ee Seeocese 1,200 400 eae. 
ee 800 11,000 800 
DOPED ws eccesavacen 200 2,000 1,000 
errr ee 600 5,000 600 
Buffalo . 200 2,100 1,400 
Cleveland 600 3,000 300 
Nashville, Tenn, ....... 1,000 2,000 200 
Now Week ..<¢: 158 3,240 
Toronto ..... vs 600 500 
WEDNE 20, 1920. 
COE ocesecceece ° 16, 16,000 
Kansas ad oe 6,500 12,000 
Omaha .......... 5,000 20,000 
= eae 11,000 1,800 
St. Joseph .... 5,000 1,000 
Gieus City ..... 6,000 2,500 
Ce. Be sscne 12,500 2,500 
Oklahoma C ity” 1,500 kh 
Fort Worth ..... 1,500 500 
PETRWREROR cc ccccccecess 4,000 400 
er 200 17,400 
Se 1,000 400 
WEEE, eebvccieecenesés 200 wuss 
ROG, occ ccsseves 8 10,000 300 
PRE Jnandeteesieete 3,000 1,200 
Citcinnati 6,000 500 
Buffalo 1,000 600 
Cleveland .....0.. 2,500 500 
Nashville, Tenn. 1,300 200 
errr J 1,300 1,800 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, By + 
IE eI 11,000 1,000 16,000 
> ere an 75900 7,500 
OMARR co ccccnrcceseses 3,500 8,500 
is TY hvdccschasines 8,500 1,800 
Se, SD. ev onceaccacee 3,500 4,000 
kk ee 3,000 1,000 
OR NE, aries s csseesmce 7,500 5,500 
Oklahoma City 1,600 200 
Pere WE ceccces 2,000 200 
DETEWOOMOR ccc ccccecsace 4,000 700 
DORNER hoc cs cc scveccesee 1,200 12,000 
Indianapolis ............ 10,000 600 
Pittsburgh ...ccccccseee 1,000 1,000 
Cincinnati .....ccceccees 2,500 200 
Buffalo ...cccccccsvecces 1,500 500 
FRIDAY 2, 1920. 
CED hc tine seeeen kde 18,000 13,000 
oS” ares 2,500 300 
Omahe 2c gees 4,500 3,300 
St. Louis 8,500 1.500 
St. Joseph 2,000 3,000 
Slowx. City ...ccccecses 4,700 500 
Se. FU cased 7,000 1,500 
Oklahoma City” > ETT 
MilwathKee =... ...ccccee 3,000 
DOMVEP onc ccccccccccece 200 6,000 
Indianapolis ........... 8,000 600 
PICCSBGFBR onc ccc ccccue 2'500 500 
Cincinnati .....cccccecs a 000 600 
a eee ,200 4,800 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts for the week ending Oct. 16, 1920: 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep Hogs. 
Jersey City ...ccccccees 7,322 6,686 21,939 11,594 
Mew WOW o.cec cccccces 1,572 4,024 5,773 14,822 
Central Union ......... 2.007 2,004 12,578 ..... 
Total for week ...... 10,901 12,804 40,290 26,416 
Previous week ....... 7.423 9,282 39,366 28,371 
Two weeks ago....... 8,679 10,063 42,371 22,813 





Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES quiet. 
ported thus far today. Operators are all 
at the convention and nothing of news 
value has come out as yet. Inquiries are 
few so far as known today. Tanners vis- 
iting the city talk rather optimistically. 
Killers have ample stocks and talk last 
sales prices, declining to quote bids when 
too far below their ideas. Natives quoted 
nominally about 25c; Texas, 19c; butts, 
19c; Colorados, 18c; branded cows, 17c; 
heavy cows, 22c; lights, 18@20c nominal; 
native bulls, 17c; branded bulls, 13@15c; 
inside paid yesterday for back salting up 
to date. 

COUNTRY HIDES quiet. Business in 
the local market today is rather limited. 
Sellers here report a much improved in- 
quiry for goods. Bids are generally made 
on the stock in request, but the figures are 
too low to interest holders. Local sellers 
are relatively firm in their views. The 
inquiries today are for sizeable lines of 
hides, the middle weight hides being in 
best request. Holders believe this initial 
interest on tanners part can be nursed 
into real activity in the very near future 
on a satisfactory plane of values. They 
also opine that as tanners’ hide bins are 
practically bare they will want to replen- 
ish in a relatively large way by quantity 
purchases in order to strike a low average. 
Outside lots of hides are generally sold 
in single cars and any attempts at action 
in the originating sections would speedily 
te followed by a stronger situation. Coun- 
try holdings of hides, in the outlying mar- 
kets, are relatively small: Most of the 
hides are in the larger markets and con- 
centrating points. Holdings as a rule con- 
tain a relatively ample portion of winter 
haired stock, as cattle slaughter in the 
winter season was large while the sum- 
mer kill was smali. Country butchers are 
not doing any killing to speak of for the 
reason that the long summer season has 
left them bare of ice and present weather 
is not cool enough for proper chilling and 
keeping of carcasses. Country dealers 
therefore opine that supplies of summer 
and fall quality country hides are likely 
to be quickly cleaned out under a mod- 
erate amount of buying. All weight hides 


No trading re- 


in the originating sections are quoted 
nominal at 12@13c delivered basis. Heavy 
steers here are generally offered, but are 
nominally quoted about 17@18c; heavy 
cows and buffs were looked for in re- 


but bids were too 
Stocks of the 


spectable volume today, 
low for the local sellers. 
over 45 lbs. hides are well in hand and 
generally valued at 15c and vetter here; 
outside lots quoted at 13@14c; extremes 
here are quoted out at 15c and better with 
only a moderate interest displayed. Out- 
side lots are quoted down to 13c asked 
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and paid. Branded hides are quoted at 
8@10c flat basis for common western lots; 
country packer branded hides are offered 
at 12@14c; bulls are quoted at 12@14c; 
country packer bulls at 14@16c asked and 
glue hides at 6@7c nominal. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES quiet. 
Cities and surrounding sections quote 
business as rather dull. Late sales of all 
weight hides were effected at 12@13c de- 
livered basis. No business reported in 
sorted weight ranges as the buyers lately 
interested were generally the larger oper- 
ators, capable of utilizing all -varieties of 
hides. Bulls quoted at 12c; kipskins are 
dull at 18@15c; calfskins at 15@18c; 
horse hides at $5@6 flat f. o. b. 

CALF SKINS quiet. No trading report- 
ed here. Local city skins from first salt 
last sold at 18@20c; present offerings are 
at 20c and better. Tanners are only mild- 
ly interested. Killers, generally speaking, 
will not sell at 20c or under, booking all 
skins to their own account. Outside city 
skins are quoted at 16@18c; country skins, 
14@16e nominal; some southwestern skins 
15% branded were offered at 11c recently; 
deacons quoted 75c@$1. Kipskins quoted 
nominal at 18@20c with most lots of first 


Twin 


salted skins held higher; outside cities 
quoted 15@17c; country run at 13@15c 
nominal. 


DRY HIDES—Western butcher and 
fallen hides flat for trim quoted 22@24c 
nominal; stocks meager and demand light. 

HORSEHIDES quiet. Renderer hides 
considered top at $7; country run quoted 
$5.50@6 nominal; most tanners think a 
$5 market is the offing. Ponies and glues 
half rates; colts, 50@80c. . 

SHEEP PELTS dull. Packer’ sheep- 
skins lately made $1 for No. 1 stock; cur- 
rent lambs sold at 90c; further offerings 
available at these levels. Small packer 
goods down to 60c; dry pelts quoted 18@ 
20c last paid; pickled skins, $6@7.50 nom- 
inal; goatskins, 40@80c. 

HOGSKINS quiet. Country run, 35@ 
50c; rejects half pigskin strips, 6@7c 
asked; 2’s at 5@6c and 3’s 4@5c nominal. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES Killers report a 
limited amount of inquiry for stock, but 
bids are low and not given for publication. 
Holdings are amply large and it is gen- 
conceded that the eastern market 
will wait upon the western situation for 


slow. 


erally 


its cue. Native steers are considered nom- 
inal at 24@25c; spreads quoted at 26@ 


27c; cows quoted at 22@23c; butts quoted 
18¢c: Colorados, 17c; native bulls, 17c. 
SMALL PACKER HIDES dull. _ Busi- 
ness is at a standstill. Tanners are mak- 
ing no efforts to purchase even of the lots 
which are pressed on the market. Killers 
seem to want to keep closely sold up. All 
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C. H. A. WANNENWETSCH & CO. 





Before spending your money, investigate our system 
of Rendering—Some did not, they are sorry 
Others did, they are pleased 


563 William St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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thermostatic device. The 





85 Cliff Street 





At Last—An All-Temperature Scale 


The fact that scales would not weigh the same in all degrees of temperature was so 
until Chatillon experts designed the 


CHATILLON THERMOSEAL SCALE 


This Scale WILL weigh accurately in any degree of temperature, because of a special 
Scale will perform correctly even should the room in which it 
is used have a wide range of temperature in a single day. 


The Thermoseal Scale is made in a number of designs and elses. 
Complete information upon request. 


JOHN CHATILLON € SONS 


Established 1835 


New York City 
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weight late slaughter cow stuff quoted at 
17@18c; steers at 20c for heavy weights; 
spreads recently sold at 23%c of Brook- 
lyn kill. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Movement in the 
country hide descriptions is extremely 


meager. Offerings of hides from all sec- 
tions of the country are relatively large 
and generally at low prices. Purchasing 
in the east is rather limited owing to ab- 
sence of most buyers from their desks to 
attend the convention in Chicago. Ohio 
and similar extremes are offered as low 
as 14c and tanners think bids of 13c would 
be entertained. Canadian summer ex- 
tremes are available at 13c, our money. 
New England stock available at 13@14c 
asked: small parcels said to be available 
at 11@12c. Southern extremes are ayvyail- 
able at 13c for best described northern 
sections. Bids of 10c have been made for 
good descriptions of southern extremes. 
New York upstate extremes of buffs are 
offered at 13c and a sale was also effect- 
ed. Some country steers are offered at 
17c; some country packer bulls offered at 
15c. 

CALFSKINS quiet. New York City 
trimmed calfskins quoted at $1.75@2.25@ 

2.75 last paid and nominal, with buyers 
trying to effect next purchases at’ 25c de- 
cline. Tanners are unwilling to operate 
at unchanged levels, fearing that succeed- 
ing sales will be at reductions. Outside 
skins are quoted at $1.70@1.75@2.25 nom- 
inal for the three weights. Hastern sellers 
intimate business is in the offing owing to 
rather strong requests for offerings from 
out of town tanners. Kipskins quoted 
$3.25 and heavy end at $4.25 nominal. 
Swedish calf offered in Boston at 31c for 


7 lbs. avg. Dutch calf, 7@9 lbs. avg. of- 
fered at 32c. 
HORSEHIDES _ quiet. Country run 


quoted $5.50@$6; renderer hides $6.50@7; 
a part car upstate mixed renderer and 
country hides sold at $5.75; Belgian ren- 
derer horse, 35 Ibs. avg., offered at $9. 
IMPORTED DRY HIDES—Business in 
the common descriptions of imported dry 
hides continues very slow, as far as move- 
ment to tanners in this country are con- 
cerned. Domestic buyers consider asking 
prices entirely too high by comparison, 
with offerings of stock in this country 
placed before them continually. Re- 
cent sales of the popular Columbian moun- 
tain Bogotas were effected for export at 
25e. Domestic tanners claim they cannot 
afford to pay within several cents a pound 
of that quotation. Supplies of Venezue- 
lan and Central American dry hides are 
of rather ample size. Domestic buyers 
talk 21@22c as their views, while import- 
ers demand 23c. A few Antioquias sold 
for export at 244%c. Some Bangalore dry 
kips, 14@18 lbs., offered in the Boston 
territory at 1/7d. Chinas recently sold 
at 27c for primes and 22c for seconds. 
Java hides are unchanged as well as Afri- 
cans and Indians. The Buenos Aires sit- 
uation is quiet with standard stock of- 
fered at 27@28c; Montevideos offered at 
50@31c; Cordobas, 32@33c asked. 
IMPORTED WET SALTED HIDES— 
The situation in the frigorifico market is 
one of dullness for the present, especially 
as regards movement to this country. The 
attitude of domestic packers toward more 
favorable trading prices, causes buyers of 
the South American goods to insist upon 
concessions being offered. There are nu- 
merous open bids in the frigorifico mar- 
ket for steers at $45.00, as yet unfilled. 
Last sales were at $46.50 basis or approxi- 
mately 19%c New York. European buyers 
paid $48.50 for steers within the past week. 
Unsold stocks of South American packer 
hides aggregate a trifle better than one 
month’s slaughter. The situation in spot 
hides is also a waiting one, with import- 
ers on the lookout for export business in 
order to avoid loss. as ideas of domestic 
tanners are low. Mexican and Central 
American campos are quoted at 15@16c; 
Panamas recently sold at 17c; Havana 
packers lately made 19c. 























ber 23, 1920. 


CHICAGO. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

‘Inion Stock Yards, Chicago, Oct. 21. 

ander the influence of lighter cattle re- 
ceints than a week ago, and also a marked 
sca: city in choice dry fed cattle, the local 
market, after Monday’s decline, has rap- 
idiy recovered a good share of recent 
losses. The instability of the local situa- 
tion is shown by two distinct and unrelated 
conditions. One is the violent see-sawing 
the market has gone through the past five 
or six weeks under the influence of slightly 
increased or slightly reduced _ supplies. 
The other is the unevenness shown in the 
trend of values at the several markets of 
the corn belt under thé stimulus of purely 
local, rather than broad general condi- 
tions. Chicago receipts for the four 
days this week of 58,380 head are almost 
10,000 less than were received the first 
four days last week, when supplies totaled 
68,040. Ten markets, however, received 
264,700 cattle this week, compared with 
248,400 a week ago, or an increase of over 
16,000, Missouri River markets getting the 
biggest end of the increase. Last year, 
however, offerings at the ten markets 
were 333,572 head, or 85,000 more than this 
year. After weakening Monday under 
fairly liberal supplies, the local market 
has been on the up grade since then, as 
shipments have fallen off sharply since the 
opening. Prime cattle have been in al- 
most nominal supply, few being choice 
enough to sell above $17.50, but these 
since Monday are around 25 to 50c higher. 
Best weighty steers here today at $18.10, 
the week’s top, were not finished beeves, 
and yearlings at $18 were fairly choice. 
Steers at $16.75 to $17.50 are 50 to 75c 
higher, but the greatest advance has been 
in cattle. which today sold upward of 
$14.50. Many were only “counterfeits,” 
but were taken by the buyers at unevenly 
higher prices to fill moderate requirements 
for the better grades of beef. Many sales 
look $1 to $1.50 higher. Common kinds 
show some improvement. but sales were 
irregular and prices only average, about 
like Friday’s close. Butcher cattle weak- 
ened at the week’s opening in symvathy 
with range cattle, and while the better 
grades have recovered to Friday’s close, 
medium kinds are little changed since 
Monday. Canners and cutters have weak- 
ened under a lessened demand for moder- 
ate supplies, largely from other markets. 
Bulls have been in light supplv and mod- 
erate inquiry, and show less change than 
any other class. Calves have continued 
the downward trend of last week: the mar 
ket on choice veals opening 50 to 75c low- 
er, and at $13.50 to $14 for bulk show 75c 
to $1.25 declines. Heavy grass. calves 
have also slumped badly, being $1 to $1.50 


oul 


jiower. Receipts of westerns for the four 
days were around 34.500. Several loads 
were good enough to bring $13.50, but 


sales ranged mostly $12.25 downward, with 
bulk at $7.75 to $10.75.. All but best west- 
erns Weakened Monday and were dull 
Tuesday, but since then have fully recov- 
ered the earlier loss and good grades are 
25 to 40e higher for the week. 

Fairly liberal hog receipts here and 
around the market circle, and shipping de- 
mand at such a low ebb as to be negli- 
gible, together with the feeling of the 


trade that values must work to a lower 


basis sooner or later, furnished a good 
combination from the buyers’ standpoint 
for the purpose of enforcing continuous 
sharp declines for the past four days. The 
market elosed today $1.50 to $2 lower than 
last Saturday, or mostly $1.25 to $1.75 low 
er as compared with Thursday a week ago. 
Light hoes esnecially those averaging from 
180 Ihs. down. and the better grades of 
the other weights showed the most loss, 
with packing sows taking the smaller end 


of the decline. The closing bulk of sales 
at 813 to $14 today represented 9 spread 
of only $1 as compared with a $1.50 spread 
a ek ago. The choice 220 to 250 Ib. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


butchers were today in the position to 
obtain the top prices, while 200 Ib. hogs 
of the same grade were mostly 10 to 25c 
below top levels. Pigs showed $1.75 to $2 
loss for the week, good and choice ones 
selling generally at $13 to $13.40 today, 
(Continued on page 41.) 
— sae 


” KANSAS CITY. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Oct. 20. 

Trade in cattle today though showing 
no marked activity was mostly at steady 
prices. Some yearlings, short of prime, 
sold up to $17.00, and underfed steers 
brought $16.00@16.50. Grass steers sold 
in the same position as Tuesday. Hog 
prices were down another quarter, reach- 
ing a new low position for the past few 
months, top $14.25. Sheep and lambs sold 
slowly at weak prices. Quality was rather 
plain. Receipts today were 11,000 cattle, 
6,500 hogs, and 12,000 sheep, compared 
with 9,000 cattle, 5,000 hogs. and 9,000 
sheep a week ago, and 22,150 cattle, 13,350 
hogs, and 11,250 sheep a year ago. Though 
trade in cattle was slow, prices held steady 
at Tuesday’s decline. Killers showed no 
particular preference for any class, but 
made up their droves from all kinds. Some 
choice Kansas yearlings brought $17.00, 
and other fed steers sold at $14.50@16.50. 
Grass steers sold at an extreme range of 
$6.50@13.50, mostly $8.50@11.50. Cows 
and heifers were steady at Tuesday’s low 
level. Killers bought freely. Most of the 
cows brought $6.00@8.00. Light weight 
veal calves were steady and heavy killers 
25@50c lower. 

Hog prices averaged 25c lower today, 
making a decline of $1.25 for the week. 
The market closed active on urgent de- 
mand from packers, indicating that prices 
were low enough to increase their orders. 
The top price today was $14.25, and the 
bulk of the hogs sold at $13.50@14.10. 
Pigs were 25c lower, top $14.00. 

Prices for sheep and lambs were about 
the same as Tuesday, with the early trade 
dull and late demand more active. West- 
ern lambs sold mostly at $12.00@12.25, and 
native lambs $11.50@12.00. Most of the 
feeding lambs, which were Southwest 
grades, sold at $10.25@11.50. Fat ewes 
are quoted at $4.50@5.25. 
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ST. LOUIS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill, Oct. 20. 

The count in the cattle yard this week 
approximates 20,000 head. The tone of the 
market for the entire period has been 
draggy and unevenly lower. This condi- 
tion has obtained up to this writing when 
a steadier-tone has developed. In fact, 
the general market today is around 25 
cents higher on all classes of cattle. This 
advance, however, is not sufficient to take 
up the decline of the week. The quality 
of the run this week is about the same as 
that of last week, although we have had 
none of the real good kind, such as ap- 
peared in last week’s offerings. There is 
no reason to doubt that the same prices 
would be paid this week on choice cattle 
had they been here. As it is we have had 
nothing good enough to sell above 16 
cents, with a number of strings of fairly 
good cattle selling between $15.35 and 
$15.75. The bulk of the cattle in the better 
grade of killers range from $10.00@11.50, 
with the common and medium kind sell- 
ing from $8.25@9.75. Oklahoma steers, 
which are now running light and un- 
finished, range from $7.25@8.00. This is 
not fairly representative of Oklahoma and 
Western cattle. as there are still some 
good ones which are being held back. 
The grass is reported good in that state, 
and this in conjunction with much cheaper 
cottonseed and cake than has been obtain- 
able in two years has induced a number 
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of feeders to hold their cattle until snow 


flies. We know of a number of good sized 
strings that are being thus handled. The 
butcher cattle market is in much the same 
condition as the beef cattle market. The 
market is unevenly lower with the decline 
most noticeable on the medium and com- 
mon kinds. 

The hog supply for the week ending to- 
day numbers 50,000 head; the quality has 
been very uneven. We are receiving a 
few heavy, well finished hogs, but the bulk 
can hardly be called fair. Prices have 
been steadily lower for the entire period, 
and at this writing is a full $1.50 lower 
than a week ago. The decline has affected 
all grades. -Today’s quotations are: Mixed 
and butchers, $13.75@14.50; good heavys, 
$14.15@14.50; roughs, $11.75@12.75; lights, 
$14.10@14.50; pigs, $13.50@14.00; bulk, 
$14.00 @14.40. 

The sheep and lamb receipts for the 
period are right at 9,000, thé majority of 
which consisted of lambs. The market 
has been very uneven, but at this writing 
a decided up-turn is noted. Fat mutton 
sheep are quoted up to $6.00, with the 
bulk selling around $5.75; breeding ewes, 
$6.00@6.50. Best lambs are selling freely 
at $11.75, and real good ones would prob- 
ably bring more money. The bulk of the 
lambs are selling from $11.50@11.70. There 
are very few yearlings being offered for 
sale. 

——— 


OMAHA. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Nebr., Oct. 20. 


Sharply increased receipts of cattle 
numbering nearly 50,000 head for the three 
days have been responsible for a gener- 
ally lower trend of prices and a slow and 
unsatisfactory trade. Demand from dressed 
beef men has been rather indifferent, and 
as competition from feeder buyers has 


been lacking, beef prices have declined 
25@50 cents and are now right around 
the low point of the year. Strictly choice 
to prime heavy steers are scarce and sell- 
ing from $12.00 up, while fair to good 
range beef is going largely around $9.50@ 
10.50, with common to fair stuff and odds 
and ends bringing $7.50@8.50 and on down, 
Cows and heifers have been hit even hard- 
er than the beef steers and prices now 
range from $3.75@7.75, fair to good butch- 
er and beef stock going very largely 
around $5.50@6.50. Prices for stockers 
and feeders are the lowest of the season 
and feeling in the trade is very much de- 
pressed owing largely to the stringency 
in the money market as there is more 
feed of all kinds in the country now than 
there has been for years. 

Notwithstanding the very moderate sup- 
plies of hogs, the market continues to 
work toward lower levels and prices are 
lower now than they have been for at 
least a year. Inquiry for shipping account 
has dwindled down to a small proportion 
while packers are discriminating sharply 
against anything carrying much weight. 
There is a wide spread in prices between 
the heavy and packing hogs and the light 
and butcher grades suitable for the fresh 
meat and bacon trade. Today, with about 
5,600 hogs on sale, prices ruled 35@50 
cents lower. Top light weights brought 
$13.85, as against $14.75 last Wednesday, 
and bulk of the trading was at $13.00@ 
13.40, against $13.85@14.10 a week ago, a 
decline of 75c@$1.00. 

There have been no new developments 
in the market for sheep and lambs and 
for the most part prices are in much the 
same notches as they were a week ago. 
Receipts have been of moderate propor- 
tion, about 60,000 head for the three days. 
but demand from packers has lacked 
urgency and the principal support for the 
market has come from the feeder buyers. 
Fat lambs and feeder grades are selling 
at about the same spread, $11.25@12.25; 
fat vearlings. $7.75@9.00;: aged wethers, 
$€.25@7.50. and ewes, $4.25@5.50. 





ICE NOTES. 
Speans & Miller will erect a $6,000 ice 
plant at El Paso, Tex. 
Nejib Hekimian, Washington, D. C., will 


erect a $25,000 cold storage -house. 

An ice storage plant will be erected at 
Baltimore, Md., by the American Ice 
Company. 

The construction of a municipal ice 
plant is being considered at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

The Home Ice & Cold Storage Company, 
Austin, Tex., will expend $200,000 for im- 
provements, new buildings and machinery. 

The Tuscaloosa Utilities Company, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., will erect an addition to its 
ice plant, increasing its daily capacity to 
30 tons. : 

The plant of the LaPorte Light, Water 
& Ice Company, LaPorte, Tex., which 
was destroyed by fire recently at a loss of 
$26,000, will be rebuilt. 

The Oliver Ice Company has been or- 
ganized at Miami, Fla., and capitalized at 
$400,000. An ice plant of 200 tons daily 
capacity will be erected. 

The Brookville Creamery & Ice Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Brookville, 
Miss., with a capital of $20,000. The in- 
corporators are E. P. Million, J. W. Wil- 
kins and G. T. Heard. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


The Guif Coast Fishing Corporation will 
build -an ice and cold storage plant at 
Pensacola, Fla. The ice plant will have 
a daily capacity of 60 to 75 tons and the 
storage section will have a compartment 
specially constructed for the freezing ,of 
meats, poultry and fish. 

The Armour Produce Company, Yoakum, 
Tex., has installed a cold storage plant. 

Work on the new 250-ton ice plant of 
the Pacific Fruit Express Company, at 
Ogden, Utah, began last week. The plant 
will cost in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

Fire destroyed the icing sheds and part 
of the storage plant of the Imperial Ice & 
Development Company, at Brawley, Calif., 


recently. The loss sustained totals 
$200,000. 
The S. Miller Cold Storage Company, 


Marshfield, Wis., will build a $30,000 
branch warehouse in Prentice, Wis. 

The icehouses of the Fisher-Churchill 
Company, at Dedham, Mass., have been 
destroyed by fire, the total loss being 
$20,000. 

Ablon Brothers plan to erect a cold stor- 
age plant at Dallas, Tex. 

A new refrigerating system has been in- 
stalled in the Farling butcher shop at 
Bluffton, Ind. 
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PACKER AND RETAILER. 
(Continued from page 19.) 

It might be well for those committees 
to meet three or four times a year, and 
then as the problems arise in between 
meetings we will just hold them: over and 
take them up at the different meetings 
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and adjust them. 


I believe we can co-op- 
erate in that respect, and I think I am 
safe in saying that we will co-operate with 
the suggestion of Mr. Weld, and I believe 


that both sides will be benefitted. 
plause.) 

MR. CHAPMAN: I want to say for the 
information of those present that in Scran- 
ton and Wilkesbarre today the women are 
in convention getting out questionnaires 
for the ten men who are candidates for 
Congress on the Cox bill, and pledging 
each one of them to support that Cox bill 
against the packers—the Kenyon bill, and 
this matter of cheaper cuts should get into 
the papers soon, and these women should 
be educated as to why these cuts cost 
60 cents instead of 40 cents. 


Explain Meat Cuts to Public. 

MR. GRIMM: Gentlemen, we have very 
recently at our national convention cut 
up a side of beef. We know and you know 
that if you go out and pay 25 cents a 
pound for a carcass, and we sell our steaks 
for 50 or 60 cents a pound, the public im- 
mediately thinks we are making a big 
profit. That is not so. We did this at 
the suggestion of the Department of La- 
bor. In the Department of Labor they 
get out the statistics and they have re- 
quested that process, and we cut it prin- 
cipally to show the percentages of the 
different cuts in that carcass. 

The porterhouse is about 6 per cent, 
whereas the chuck is 23 or 24 per cent. 
Everybody wants the prime cut, that little 
6 or 7 per cent and no one wants the 
other cut, and I think there should be a 
campaign of education to the public show- 
ing that. 

You know that a good piece of meat on 
the chuck is a really good piece of meat, 
but half of the housewives today don’t 
know how to prepare those things. They 
don’t know how to make a good stew or a 
good pot roast or a good piece of boiled 
beef. 

Take the thick flank. Why, it is one 
of the sweetest pieces of meat you will, 
get in the carcass. It can be used in so 
many different ways, and yet it is a drug 
on the market. You cut it off and lay it 
aside. If we can manage to bring to the 
public the fact there are so many ways it 
can be prepared, we can help this situa- 
tion, but we have got to tell the public 
how it can be prepared, otherwise they 
will never know. 


(Ap- 


Changing Names of the Cuts. 

Another suggestion that has been put 
forward by some of our people is the 
changing of the name of a good many of 
these cuts. A customer comes in and you 
mention “chuck” to him. He doesn’t want 
anything at all to do with it, and doesn’t 
want any part of it. If we could get 
over that and suggest some different 
names for those cuts, I believe it would 
help to solve the problem. It is the end 
of the carcass that we want to push, be- 
cause everybody today is looking for just 
the prime cut, just that 6 per cent, and 
none of them want the coarse cuts. 

MR. SCHWARZSCHILD: There has 
been so much instructive thought dis- 
played here, and so much to follow, that I 
am sure some benefit ought to be derived 
from this meeting, and if it is at all prac- 
ticable I think some action ought to be 
taken before this meeting disperses, and 
possibly committees appointed in different 
localities, because there are different 
problems in different localities. And if 
possible, those committees ought to be ap- 
pointed to work out the different prob- 
lems, and get down to and do business 
and get some results. 

MR. BUNNELL: There is no question 
but what the interest of the packer and 
the retail dealer are mutual, and that com- 
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mittees from the packers and from the 
butchers’ associations to confer and figure 
out the problem is the best method of 
handling it, and the only practical way 
that I can see. In the general discussion 
we all know that something must be done. 

This idea of the forequarter beef; I 
think the Department of Justice gave that 
a good tryout. I believe Mr. Healy of 
Swift’s will verify what I say that down 
in Washington especially we tried to put 
it over big, and I regret to say—I believe 
Mr. Weld will say—we did not get very 
far with it. 

I will tell you a specific instance. I 
went into our Washington beef house and 
saw a lot of rattlers weighed up and go- 
ing out to the trade. And I said to my 
beef man, “We are getting some action in 
this campaign, I see your rattlers are 
moving.” And he said, “Yes, they are 
moving to the sausage maker, just as they 
have been right along.” And we did not 
make much headway. 

We have got to try to convince the pub- 
lic that we are not trying to put something 
over on them. They figure that the pack- 
ers and butchers are combining to put 
something over on the public. Insofar as 
being a constructive campaign, as it was 
intended to be, it did not work out. You 
have to have something else to convince 
these people that that forequarter beef is 
good meat, and that if they buy some of 
that hindquarter beef won’t have to bring 
40 cents and the rattler 7 cents. I think 
in a meeting like this a good committee 
to represent both associations should go 
into the matter thoroughly. (Applause.) 


The Right Kind of Advertising. 

MR. GRIMM: Referring to what this 
gentleman has just spoken of the whole- 
salers and the Department of Justice made 
a lot of effort, but I don’t think they gave 
the retail butchers proper attention. It 
is the retail butcher that handles and 
hands it to the public. We had one of 
the members of the Institute to the con- 
vention that we had. We showed him 
that they were spending millions of dol- 
lars in advertising, but they gave the re- 
tail butcher no regard. We are in the 
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business and the further that we go into it 
and educate our men in the business and 
educate the public, the better results we 
get, and we could do many great things 
with the assistance of some of the money 
that you spend in advertising. 


I tell you, gentlemen, you throw a great 
many dollars right against the wall, right 
against the rocks, lost money, where it 
could be put out through advertising in 
the retail channels and have some effect, 
especially today where the women are vot- 
ing, and when the butcher will be more in 
politics than he ever was. He can re- 
quest many things from the women when 
the time comes, especially legislation and 
different things, and our Association is 
mostly formed to watch legislation, and 
I think with the assistance of the pack- 
ers we can do many things. 

CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: Gentlemen, I 
may well say to you that we are not em- 
powered here to appoint committees, but 
the Executive Committee is working on a 
plan. There is no doubt but what the 
best way to go about this thing is through 
a constructive campaign or propaganda, 
and that will probably be worked out by 
the different committees, and while we 
are not empowered to appoint committees 
here there certainly will be some appoint- 
ed within a short time to meet with the 
retailers and thresh out this thing and 
devise ways and means in which to han- 
dle it. 

We would like to hear from Mr. Lyon. 
He has had a great deal of experience. 


Packer Is With the Retailer. 

MR. LYON: I do not think I could add 
anything to what has been said, but I 
think it would be a grand thing to have 
a committee appointed by the retailers 
and also by the Institute, that would take 
up all of these matters that come up to 
the retailer. If the packers knew these 
things and it was put up to them, I know 
that they would be only too glad to look 
into any suggestions which the retailers 
might have. I want to say that I think 
the retailers and the Association at all 
times should feel that the packer is with 
them, that he doesn’t want to crush them; 
he wants him to do well and wants him to 
make money. There is a feeling that has 
existed a good many years with some re- 
tailers—I don’t say all—that the packer 
wanted to crush the retailer. That is ab- 
surd. 

MR. KRAMER: That has been the feel- 
ing. 

MR. LYON: Well, there is that feeling 
among a great many, and I think your As- 
sociation ought to drive it out. 

MR. KRAMER: We are trying to. 

MR. LYON: Because the packer—what 
would he do? He has got to have his re- 
tailers. You are just as much a.part of 
our business as our branch house here, 
and we feel that way, and I think that is a 
very good suggestion, and: I hope that the 
Committee will have a Committee appoint- 
ed by the Institute, and all the troubles 
that the retailers have can be referred to 
them; he will Know that he can go some- 
where and get relief, and I know that if 
everything is fair the packer will meet 
every desire. I do not know of anything 
else I can say. 

Value of a Service Bureau. 

CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: I think the 
thing we would like to get here is your 
opinion as to this bureau that we are g0- 
ing to propose to the Executive Commit- 
tee to have formed; that is, to have a real 
live organization that will work hand and 
glove with you retailers, and that is one 
of the things we would like to bring out 
at the meeting to see if we all agree that 
that is the proper thing to have started. 

We have to start this thing some way. 
Heretofore it has been worked in a very 
slip-shod manner, and as a result we have 
gotten nowhcres, but I think if we estab- 
lish this bureau that we propose, with 4 
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live man in charge of it to keep in 
clo-e personal touch with all sides of the 
ca and work out these problems and 
he.) you, where you need the help—you 
knw where you need the help and it is up 
to ou to come and tell us right out plain- 
ly where you need the help and then we 
ca. meet and confer with your committee 
as to how to go about it and overcome 
these obstacles. 

IR. ROMIZER: Mr. Chairman and 
Geutlemen: I believe we are all fully in 
ac-ord with Mr. Grimm’s remarks about 
ecucating the public in. regard to the 
chcaper cuts. But I believe that some of 
the packers have such recipes which have 
alieady been distributed to “quite a bit- of 
the trade to educate the public to the use 
of the cheaper cuts. And I believe the 
Institute will be only too glad to assist 
100 per cent to further this cause, because 
the packers themselves are only too glad 
to have the public take these cheaper cuts. 
I don’t believe I have anything further to 
Say. 
There are quite a few points that have 
already been discussed, but from the 
packers’ standpoint we have always made 
it our matter to give the retailer what he 
wanted in order to satisfy his trade, and 
I believe the packer has had the same idea 
in mind. There are quite a few cuts that 
we have to sell from time to time at a 
loss, and we have tried to overcome that 
and it has taken time, but we believe the 
retailer can assist us and give us wonder- 
ful support in regard to moving the cuts 
that we have to move from time to time 
which have to be disposed of at a big loss 


to the packers. (Applause). 
CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: Mr. Loeb of 
New York. 


Value of Retailer With Women. 


MR. LOEB: Gentlemen, there is a lot 
of talk as to what you will do to help the 
retail butcher. Have you got any idea 
what the retail men do to help the packer, 
and what they could do at the present 
time with the women voting? The gentle- 
man has just spoken of the women organ- 
izing in Pennsylvania. Have you come to 
the conclusion that we are the bosses to- 
day, and we can help you when you go to 
Washington, and we can help you to put 
your men where they belong and we can 
educate your women? 

Today there is a question raised con- 
cerning the Kenyon bill, and it is up to 
you to come to our meetings and tell us 
just what that Kenyon bill is, so that. we 
can go back and act accordingly. 

Personally I am a ten-month man, but 
I am willing to be converted if I am 
wrong, and I would like to hear some gen- 
tleman deal with that cold storage law, 
so that I may know all about it. I want 
to be educated, and I think that we can be 
of the greatest assistance to you. But 
bring that in to us, show it to us and we 
will show it to the women, we will show 
it to the public, and we will stop anything 
that is wrong. 

We are not going into politics, but we 
are going to fight politicians. Every fel- 
low that goes into politics gets sensational 
and starts after packers, and in the past 
they haven’t been able to do anything. 
And the sooner a man runs for office and 
finds he can’t use that kind of stuff and 
be elected, the cheaper it will be for you 
and for us. And that depends on educa- 
tion. Come and show us these things 
with your practical men and we will get 
that to the public if it is absolutely prac- 
tical and clean and honest. 


Advocates Carcass Sales Only. 


The cheaper cuts is a matter of busi- 
ness for us both. Put them up and go to 
it and sell them cheaper and you will get 
rid of them. I think if you required every 
butcher to buy a whole steer your prob- 
lem would be ended. That is my opinion. 
Sell whole lambs and whole cattle and cut 
out and get rid of your cuts. Then you 
will be in the position where every butch- 
er would have to hustle for himself, if he 
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could not buy any hinds and ribs, and he 
would sell the chucks- quick enough. 


CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: That is the 
way to talk. I believe we are getting 
along very finely on this thing, and I 
think we have demonstrated our willing- 
ness to confer with the retailers and meet 
them more than half way. That is the sen- 
timent that we want to convey to you gen- 
tlemen here, and I might add that if there 
is anything in the world that this Insti- 
ture can do to lighten your burden, it will 
be done. 

There is no doubt in our mind for a 
minute but what Mr. Loeb has expressed 
the thing and hit the nail right on the 
head. You retailers have a wonderful 
oportunity to spread this propaganda to 
the public, which we cannot do. You 
talk to your customers every day. I know 
when I was in the retail business, quite 
a dozen times a day I would have to dis- 
cuss the packer with the customers, and 
you have a wonderful opportunity of car- 
rying on in this manner. You have the 
means and the opportunity and the abil- 
ity that we cannot have, and you come in 
personal contact which really counts a 
great deal more than anything else in 
propaganda. 


Retailer Likes Friendly Feeling. 


MR. BERG: Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men: I certainly have got to endorse the 
sentiments of Mr. Seng regarding our feel- 
ing here today, for you gentlemen who are 
identified with one of the most important 
industries connected with the health and 
welfare of the public at large, and I am 
sure that when we go home from this 
convention and report back to our dif- 
ferent locals the great feeling of friend- 
liness towards the master butchers, I 
think will be* greatly appreciated. And 
I think also that that sentiment that a 
good many master butchers hold today to- 
wards the wholesaler, looking upon him as 
an enemy, will disappear. 

What would we have done without the 
packer if this World War had started 
15 or 20 years ago? How could we have 
fed the armies in Europe. It would have 
been utterly impossible. Nobody realizes 
the great advantages the public has de- 
rived from the packer. I know myself 
when Swift opened their first house in the 
borough of Brooklyn. [| believe Mr. Noyes 
was at that time their first salesman, and 
I remember when we used to buy cattle 
there for four and five cents a pound. 

My father was an old-time butcher, and 
he was in the habit of going to Schwarzs- 
child & Sulzberger and picking out his 
cattle in the pens and having them 
slaughtered. Most of our little butchers 
did that, these old fellows, because they 
were accustomed to it from the old coun- 
try. They would go and pick out their 
two or three cattle and have them dressed 
and they had to be just so, and when they 
got in the store they used to hang the 
cattle outside, and they felt proud and 
got chesty as we say today, over the fine 
cattle they picked out. 


Retailer of Today Not a Butcher. 


That thing, of course, has all passed 
away. Today we know nothing about kill- 
ing or dressing cattle. The average meat 
cutter is a store-tender today, and knows 
nothing about the wholesaler, and knows 
nothing about slaughtering, and a great 
many look upon the Western packer as an 


enemy. But that is fading away,and our 
Association -is doing a lot to overcome 
that. 


This suggestion of having a service bu- 
reau, I think, is a grand thing. It will 
give us an opportunity to bring our griev- 
ances there about standardizing meats, 
pork loins, for instance. I had one the 
other day. I bought a box of pork loin 
marked from 8 to 10, and I found two 
i1% and another 6 and another 6%. I 
don’t know how that is done. I don’t-know 
anything about the packing industry. I 
don’t know whether that is a general 
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proposition, or whether it was done 
through carelessness, or what it was. 

And another was about the trimming. 
It just happened yesterday morning. I 
took this heavy loin of pork out of the 
box and the first thing, as soon as I un- 
wrapped the paper and cheesecloth, I 
found a lot of the leaf lard inside and 
false tenderloin. I weighed them and 
they weighed seven ounces. I do not 
make sausage as a rule. I do a little in 
the winter when I have six or seven or 
eight hogs. Consequently, I had to take 
this out and throw it in the fat barrel and 
get three cents a pound for it. I paid 
39 cents a pound for those loins. 

A good many of our butchers in our As- 
sociation have these things come up, and 
they are disgusted and they think it un- 
fair. If we had a bureau where we could 
bring these little petty grievances—they 
look small, but they are large in the ag- 
gregate—and if we could go to this Com- 
mittee and tell them about these things 
and they could straighten them out, I 
think you gentlemen would agree with us 
that it -would be a good thing, and I cer- 
tainly hope this bureau will be estab- 
lished. E 

And I know the feeling that we have, 
when we get back and report to our dif- 
ferent locals, that they will all be pleased 
and really see that the packer wants to be 
the friend of the retail butcher, who is 
practically their distributor and nothing 
more, and it is only a good stand to take 
that we must co-operate with the packers. 
( Applause.) 


Packers Should Standardize Methods. 

CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: Gentlemen, I 
think we will all admit that it is a fact 
that we find a great number of different 
packers, and one of the main ideas of 
the Institute is to standardize everything, 
so that every packer when he puts his 
name on a box of meat of any kind that it 
will be just the same as a dollar bill, 
and you can tell when it is marked that 
way that it will be that way. I think 
these things are coming and they are 
going to be brought about through. the 
methods of the Institute. We would all 
like to hear from you, Mr. Fowier, I am 
sure. Won’t you say something? 

MR. FOWLER: I will only say that it 
is most gratifying to be able to meet the 
representatives of the retail association, 
and I am sure that the co-operation that 
has started here will be most beneficial 
to both interests. 

CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: Are therg any 
other representatives that would like to 
offer something? 


Experience of a District Manager. 

MR. EDWARDS: Gentlemen, I would 
like to say that I think the retailers some- 
times have little differences with the man 
in a branch house, and they keep it on 
their chest. But if they would go to 
headquarters with it, to the manager of 
the house, where he had had difficulties 
with the salesman, or go to headquarters 
if they had trouble with the manager, 
that those matters could all be straigh; 
tened out without holding meetings on 
them. ' 

With regard to these cheaper cuts, I at- 
tended a meeting with Mr. Williams, I 
think it was, Food Administrator of New 
York, and this subject was discussed, and 
Mr. Williams got out a number of adver- 
tisements in the papers on cheaper cuts. 

The next week we had another meeting, 
and I think the retailers all tried to sell 
the cheaper cuts, but one of them said, 
“Well, a woman came in and she wanted 
steak, and I told her this was selling for 
ten cents a pound where steak was fifty 
cents.” Well, she said, “I have eaten that 
cheap stuff all my life, I am now going 
to have some good stuff. Let the rich fel- 
low eat the cheap stuff.” And I think 
in a good many cases that has been true. 

I believe the few differences there are, 
if there are any, between the retailer and 


(Continued on. page 44.) 





Board of Trade memberships were sell- 
ing this week slightly below $8,500 net to 
the buyer. 

R. F. Eagle of Wilson & Company re- 
turned this week from a two-weeks’ trip 
to the East. 

Thomas E. Wilson departed this week 
with a party of friends for his annual hunt- 
ing trip in the wilds of New Mexico. 

C. L. Dray, of the Paris, France, branch 
of Morris & Company, is a visitor at the 
Chicago general offices of the firm this 
week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago the first four days of this week 
totaled 33,375 cattle, 77,094 hogs, and 50,168 
sheep. 

H. C. Woodruff of New York, general 
Eastern manager for The Brecht Com- 
pany of St. Louis, was in Chicago for a 
day this week 

James Wasson, of Gunn’s, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, visited old friends and associates 
at the general offices of Morris & Com- 
pany this week. 

Sam Stretch, the spice man, visited his 
friends in Chicago this week and then de- 
parted for Milwaukee to see if there was 
anything famous left there. 

L. C. McBeth, manager of Morris & 
Company’s Christiana, Norway, branch, 
sailed for home last Thursday after hav- 
ing been in Chicago for over a month. 

G. L. Phillips has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Fridley Commission 
Company to succeed Guy Fridley, who has 
associated himself with John W. Hall. 

F. O. Cunningham, for many years man- 
ager of Fowler Bros., Kansas City, is now 
living at Excelsior Springs, Mo. His old 
friends will be glad to hear of him again. 
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Charles M. Macfarlane, vice-president 
and treasurer of Morris & Company, is at- 


tending the meeting of the American Bank- 


ers Association at Washington this week. 

A much-rejuvenated 
town’s leading lights, 
Roberton and “Salt” 
this week from a 
Springs, Mo. 


party 
headed by D. C. 
Williams, returned 
visit to Excelsior 


Edward Hess, cattle buyer for Morris 
& Company, went to Madison, Wis., last 
Thursday to attend the annual livestock 
exhibition and baby beef show held at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
October 16, on shipments sold out, ranged 
from 8.5 to 28 cents per pound and av- 
eraged 15.62 cents per pound. 

Frank A. Luchsinger, manager of the 
plant of the Allied Packers, Inc., at Macon, 
Ga., was in Chicago this week. So was 
M. E. Brooks, builder and general man- 
ager of the Farmers Terminal Packing 
Co. plant at Newport, Minn. 

Harry P. Doyle, manager of Kingan & 
Company’s by-product department, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., E. E. Nott, of P. Burns & 
Company, Calgary, Can., and*Anton Stolle, 
head of Anton Stolle & Sons, Richmond, 
Ind., were packer visitors to Chicago this 
week. 

John T. Sheehy, vice-president of the 
Corn Belt Packing Company, Dubuque, Ia., 
was in Chicago this week taking part in 
a meeting of the Committee to Confer 
with Retail Dealers of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, of which he is 
an active member. 

A flat increase of $5 was granted the 
5,000 members of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters’ and Butchers’ Union, Local 546, 
at a conference last week between repre- 
sentatives of the union and officials of the 
Master Butchers’ Association. ‘The in- 
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crease will go into effect November 1. It 
affects only butchers employed in retail 
markets. 

Samuel T. Nash, president of the Cleve- 
land Provision Company, Cleveland, O., 
and Chas. S. Hammond, president of Ham- 
mond, Standish & Co., Detroit, were in 
Chicago this week attending a meeting of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, of 
which Mr. Nash is chairman. 

Lee Jackson, plant superintendent for 
the Morton-Gregson Company at Nebraska 
City, Nebr., has resigned to take the man- 
agement of the plant of the Grand Island 
Packing Company, Grand Island, Nebr. 
He is accompanied by three house fore- 
men from Nebraska City who will form his 
staff. They will take charge about Nov. 1. 

Out-of-town visitors to Chicago this 
week included Fred G. Duffield, general 
manager of Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia.; E. G. Merritt, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Indian- 
apolis Abattoir Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; R. M. Jackson, formerly of Chicago, 
now of Swift & Company’s North Portland, 
Ore., branch; and D. W. Gunn, of Gunn’s, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





o—— 


SEPT. OLEO OUTPUT AT CHICAGO. 

The oleomargarine output for the Chi- 
cago district for the month of September, 
1920, was 14,353,833 pounds uncolored and 
362,952 pounds colored, a total of 14,716,- 
785 pounds. This is over two million 
pounds greater than the output for the 
preceding month and almost one and one- 
half million pounds greater than the same 
month a year ago. 

Oleomargarine production in the Chi- 
cago district by months for the past year 
is as follows: 
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Pounds. 
Gemtember, T0909 ......5....5 e025 13,223,982 
I hl. wa cine ean ck Cease 17,821,072 
I i o orn oe oa acd ato Bas ee 18,436,966 
I ooo W's aid Sica Saw eee ee 18,673,955 
Ce ae RE ee 16,805,820 
ee re ee . .15,365,178 
| RE reer eee 17,189,145 
IEE apy: oe awa s+ acelweare-eereeeiae 14,078,498 
I AOE TEES COTE 16,805,055 
EPR Peery ee 10,966,000 
BE Ss For ee ee 11,964,237 
eee 12,685,269 
DD gece ee ncecne ewan 14,716,785 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

with $13.25 the popular price. Chicago re- 
ceipts for the week thus far, at about 96,- 
000, recorded an increase of around 10,000, 
from same period a week ago. The ten 
markets total for the week to date, at 
about 324,000, was around 50,000 more than 
same period last week, but still registered 
a shrinkage of approximately 73,000 from 
the corresponding period last year. 

Receipts of sheep at Chicago and at 
leading markets were comparatively small 
the close of last week, and so far this 
week. Chicago shows a loss of around 
20,000 head the first four days this week 
as compared with a week ago. Prices on 
fat lambs today were steady to 25c above 
a week ago and 50 to 75c higher than Mon- 
day of this week. The proportion of fat 
western lambs received this week was 
very small, while the native supply was 
quite liberal. ‘“Come-back” westerns from 
nearby points continue to come in large 
numbers, but are commanding more fa- 
vorable attention from killer buyers owing 
to improvement in quality and flesh condi- 
tion. The market underwent a severe drop 
Monday with a heavy supply and the 
choice Wood lambs from Montana brought 
only $12.50. There was good recovery 
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ing bone for fertilizer purposes, they are also suitable for crushing bone 
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the following days, the same grade selling change with a week ago. Fat handyweight 
at $13 Wednesday and Thursday, being ewes continue to sell around $6, with the 
steady with a week ago and 40c lower than bulk of natives around $5.25 to $5.75. 
two weeks ago. Choice native ewes and Choice fed yearling wethers are still quot- 
wether lambs sold today to a city butcher able at $10.50, althongh most of those com- 
at $12.50 and packers bought liberally at ing now are selling at $9 to $10.15. Choice 
$11.25 to $12.25. “Come-back” westerns in fed western aged wethers made $8 today, 
good killing condition sold midweek active- with heavier kinds around $7 to $7.50. Fat 
ly at prices in line with natives, while and very. choice 120-ib. Montana range 
those in fair flesh went back to the coun- wethers brought $7.80 today, one load aver- 
try around $11 to $11.75. Heavy ram aging 133 lbs. selling for export to Ber- 
lambs sold today at $9.50 to $10, with culls muda. Cull and common sheep show no 
at $8 to $8.50. Sheep show virtually no price changes. 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 








RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Monday, Oct. 11....... 29,765 3.398 27,655 30,649 
Tuesday, Oct. 12.. 15,078 3,850 25,189 33,788 
Wednesday, Oct. 13... 13,264 2.739 12,623 18,931 
Thursday, Oct. 14..... 10,933 3,290 20,318 17,613 
Friday, Oct. 15.. 5,199 1,373 15,819 5,610 
Saturday, Oct. 16...... 3,321 594 5,155 5,814 
\ Total last week ..... 77,560 15,244 106,759 112,405 
Previous week . 61,764 10,691 84,354 120,612 
Year ago . 90,077 14,750 122,068 154,768 
Two years ago . 86,541 10,919 149,829 142,482 

SHIPMENTS. 

Monday, Oct. 11...... 5,019 375 5,288 2,698 
Tuesday, Oct. 12. . 5,281 5,137 8,291 
Wednesday, Oct. 13... 5,816 2,654 8,137 
Thursday, Oct. 14 . 5,680 4,644 8,921 
Friday, Oct, 15 --- 5,852 3,882 8,175 
Saturday, Oct. 16 oe ee 1,465 7,125 
Total last week ..... 29,413 23,070 43,948 
Previous week .-.. 28.023 20,758 58,936 
Year ago . -- 32,304 4,913 65,881 
Two years ago -.. 28,314 3,985 68,342 





otal receipts at Chicago for year to Oct. 16: 


1920. 
Cattle . -2,368,299 
Calves 614,036 £ 
Hogs “5.790.982 6.543.146 
Sheep 3,076,744 3,910,695 


Potal receipts of hogs at eleven markets: 


Week Year to date. 






Week ending Oct. 16 3783000 22,161,000 
Previous week 353,000 ees 
Corresponding week, 1919 474,000 

Corresponding week, 1918 . 512,000 . 
Corresponding week, 1917 . 488,000 20,197,000 
Corresponding week, 1916. 519,000 12,000 
Corresponding week, 1915 . 460,000 20,325,000 
Corresponding week, 1914 468,000 18,042,000 
Corresponding week, 1913 434,000 19,475,000 
Corresponding week, 1912 450,000 19,974,000 
Corresponding week, 1911 526.000 19, 587.000 


1910 
1900 
1908 


Corresponding week 
Corresponding week 
Corresponding week 


349,000 5,189,000 
18,347 ,000 
21,633,000 


week ending 





Combined receipts at seven points for 








Oct. 16, 1920, with comparisons: 
Cattle Hogs Sheep. 

This week 274.000 291.000 286, 000 
Previous weel 268.000 264.000 6,000 
191% 888,000 342,000 43 1,000 
1918 403.000 464,000 
1917 303,000 
Ive 370,000 
w1h5 4 
1914 245,000 333,000 

Combined receipts at seven markets for 
Oct. 16, 1920. with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Shee 

1920 7.958.000 17,686,000 8.713.000 
1919 9,035,000 19,863,000 6 
1918 9.859,000 19,173,000 
1917 . &,441,000 16,481,000 
1916 m 6.986.000 18,488,000 
1915 5.969.000 15.424.000 8.662.000 

Chicago packers hog slaughter for week ending 


Oct. 16. 1920 

Armour & Co 12.600 
Anglo-American 7,300 
Swift & Co 11,700 
Hammond Co 6,700 


Morris & Co 5,300 





Wilson & Co 7,200 
Boyd-Lunham 3,700 
Western Packing Co 8,200 
Roberts & Oake 3,000 
Miller & Hart 2.7% 
Independent Packing Co 4.100 
Brennan Packing (« 3,200 
Wm. Davies Co 3,400 
Others 13.500) 
Total 92,600 
Previous week 69.100 
Year ago 119,500 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs 
Week ending Oct. 16 $14.45 $15.00 $6.10 $12.29 
Previous week 14.90 14.95 6.45 12.75 
Cor. week, 1919 16.65 14.50 7.20 14.6 
Cor. week, 1918 13.85 17.65 9.75 14.60 
Cor. week, 1917 11.30 16.95 11.90 17.50 
Cor. week 1916 9.85 9.85 7.00 10.25 
Cor week, 1915 5.80 8.00 6.15 8.60 
Cor. week, 1914 SM) 7.35 5.3 7.60 
Cor. week, 1913 8.55 7.90 4.55 7.05 
Cor. week 1912 7.0 8.60 4.2% 7.00 
Cor. week, 1911 6.65 6.32 aoe) 5. 
CATTLI 
Choice to prime steers $17.00@ 18.25 
Good to choice steers 15.00@ 17.00 


Fair to good steers 10.00@15.00 












Western steers §8.50@ 12.35 
Yearlings, fair to choice 15.00@ 18.00 
Good to prime cows §.00@ 12 
Fair to good heifers 10.00@12% 
Fair to good cows 6.60@ %.: 
Canners 3.50@ 
Cutters 1.30@ ¢- 
Jologna bulls 6.00 T7.0% 
Veal calves 12.0@ 14.50 
Hogs 
Choice light butchers 
Medium weight butchers 
Heavy butchers, 275-350 Ibs 
Fair to fancy light 
Heavy packing 
Rough packing 
Pigs 
SHEEP 
Native lambs $ 9.00@12.: 
Western lambs 11 Wai: 
Feeding lambs 
W ethers 
Yearlings 


4.000@ 6.00 


Ewes 
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Range of Prices. (Corrected wot oC. W. Kaiser, Sz: United 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1920, Master But Ass’a of .) 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
POoRK—(Per bbl.)—- 
CRS > up tee op mii $25.50 $25.50 $25.00 $25.00 Beef. 
SS ay se: 25.50 25.50 25.25 25.25 No.1. Ne. 2. Ne. 8. 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)—_ Rib roast, heavy end............ 40 3e 
aks 2 maces sss 20.77% 20.77% 20.65 20.65 Rib roast, light end........... .. 48 32 19 
ew. ja cdouarey 20.30 20.30 20.15 20.30 CUE, nSdecsccaccccces conan 23 15 
Ee 17.47% 17.50 17.22% 17.22% Steaks, round ...........-ccceee 45 38 28 

SHORT RIBS—(Boxed, 25c more than loose)— Steaks, sirloin, “first cut......... 54 45 31 
ee abanly te 5-04 te 17.00 17.00 17. ro 17.00 Steaks, porterhouse ..... seb authe 50 32 
ee. Awdeedumaoel 15.55 15.55 15.3 15.30 PE EE | dacccccecteseceses 380 25 13 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, a. Lg TRE - 3 4 15 

PORK-—(Per bbl.)— Corned plates '.........---..--- 25 23 i3 
Det. 2. 0.eTeevere wate i wile a «4 24.10 Gomel tunes ...... A ES Ain Be 35 28 21 
A 24.25 24.25 24.10 24.10 . 

I. ARD (Per 100 lbs.)— 

. Geiawags Uae 20.87% 20.50 20.32% 20.50 Lamb. 
Now. bo<egbeuwe 20.00 20.15 19.85 19.92% 
eS «5 ont 16.95 17.00 16.80 16.87% pant at Com. 

SHOR’ ! RIBS—(Boxed, 25c more than loose)— es ——. Mec GRE * 9 see 0000s vee emeceie 40 30 
a eee yt Pah ed 17. RTS ch anie ceentchietoees 
jet ee 15.00 15.00 14.92% 14.92% = titer ince esos 8 ¥ 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1920. Chops, rib and loin....... 47 rr 

PORK-—-(Per bbl.)-—- 

Cite eon dee an ae 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
aS 23.40 23.40 23.00 23.00 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
route vides 20.25 20.50 = 20.25 20.35 BEE, Bases hth cases seins eipiees che. 23 
Nev. erat hsa 40d 19.85 19.97% 19.50 19.974 Shoulders ae ee ee is 20 7; 
Ma Ac sans arc 16.75 16.75 16.30 16.521, Shoulders .............i.seseeeeee 

SHORT RIBS—(Boxed, 25c more than loose)— Chops, rib and loin.............. 82 30 
DN fectetesises wins saci «ced 17.00 
TOM. vicscoceseee 14.76 14.80 14.50 « 14.07% Pork. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1920. Loins, whole, 8@10 avg..............-.48. 45 @47 

PORK—(Per bbl.) — ‘Se MD err 44 @46 
Oct. Loins, whole, 14 and over.................36- @38 
, PORE Chops 58 
OE A AROS 25. ‘00 Shoulders 28 

LARD— (Per 100 Ibs. ™ Butts “bas 30 
Oct. 2. 20.5 20.60 20.55 ER Re eS 24 
Nov. a: ” J9.95 20.25 19.95 EET | Sikée Gh NGG owe badwerwks oles stan eueen 22 
Jan. oe Se 16.72% 16.40 Leaf lard 

SHORT RIBS (Boxed, 25c more than loose)— 

Ae nw waa alee 17.00 
Jan ... 14.50 14.77% 14.50 14.62% . 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1920. = sean mr 

PORK—(Per bt.) greens STN TA Cnet: 5 
Nov 22.50 22.40 SER é 
Jan. ‘ . 25.00 25.00 Shoulders ..... 

LAI: D—(Per 10% Ibs.) MN 3.50. cadrcalainge 4 @65 
a ee: 20.35 ee RO Fa ES ee PE 40 @55 
Nov 19.90 
Je 3.37 
— Bkpetecteer, pal Butchers’ Offal. 

July ‘ 16. 40 16.30 
ean , BS vnccnedovwarebesishebds haber cotaevebete 8 

SHORT RIBS-—‘( Boxed, 25c more than loose 
Jan 1450 14.50 14.30 al ore ES OP per eee ee a ee 
Oct 16.90 16.90 16.90 Calf sas es nee S807 oe eects eae ae 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1920 Rs er ae weer ee ee ee .-4 

PORK—‘Per bbl.) Deacons WOE SREB ERRATIC -15 
Jan . 24.75 24.75 24.00 
Oct 
No 

LARD (Per 100 Ibs.) D. GECK, Inc. 
met 29.00 19.90 44 Broad Street NEW YORK 
Jan 2) 1830 18.05 I intend to become the 
Muy 45 1668 (15.45 LARGEST HANDLER of CRACKLINGS 
duly , ) oe ° . . y 

RIBS—i( Boxed. 25e more than loose)- in these United States, Watch me grow. 

Jan 14.30 14.30 14.00 14.20 Wire—Phone—Write your offerings. 
Oct yeneh . P : 16.90 
For Tankage, Blood, Bone, 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
y Vegetable Matter. Installed 






in thelargest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. Material 
all . carried in stock for standard 
) sizes. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co, 


68 Willlam St. - - - New York 























BEEF, HAM and SHEEP 


BAGS 


We Manufacture all kinds of Stockinette 
Cloth and Bags for Covering Meat 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Wynantskill Mig. Company 


TROY, N. Y. 




















Cctober 23, 1920. 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 





Pr 9 ee Se See eee 26 @28 
Good Be Gs 60 c ks catviencccscbecuses 24 @26 
ee er Sa 
CIEE, Se 504 0 ctwkeeatinvecde eense teen 20 25 
COWEN codehnieencewieevslsedceneanksssadene ll @15 
Hiud quertera, CholecO...cccccccccccccccecs @38 
i QUE. Gino oak dee sctee sen cece @1s% 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer. Bi Ms. Masti kiero uecn 4 caee series @i35 
Bteer Pie ake kas 6cbs.65ecasavn acer 250 
Steer Ge Sey My Be she sees sccececese @es 
Steer GS BO Be, Biccccsccsvccsvsces @66 
Steer TAB, Be CG ec cccvisvccceccesee @40 
teed Bee Ta OES Win.c6's scentavcconncve @35 
Cow a6 
Cow 
lo 
Steer 
Steer 
Cow 
Cows Be ee a8 s 066 ssn 08 tnecveesesere @23 
Qow Tne Win bs6.6556< bigs eecenwes @15 
lOO Te I le 0 6 o.ni59 0 45ae en eeenw~es @24 
Gteek Te FN oi 60h 6 Sec becvcsteouns @21 
Steer Chucks, No, 1 p 
Steer Chucks, No. 
COU Mast ciga esate ay ane dws<¥s be Oh ae 
we Ee et ere 
ROG I LS o bien ditig sine pavasGanetenenues 
ree eee 
a 
ee oe erry ee 


Steer Navel Ends. 
Cow Navel Ends... 
tore Shanks 
Hind Shanks 
Rolls 
Strip Loins, 
Strip Loins, 
Strip Loins, 
Sirloin Butts, 











Sirloin Butts, No, 
Sirloin Butts, No. 
Beef Tenderloins, 
Beef Tenderloins, RE BRE Rs @65 
Rum GHEE cccccccccccccccccsseceeseedcee } 4 
Wigm TRGD cccccccsccscccecsscesecesece 25 
Bometets GHG cccccceccccccccccccceccs @1 
CE SS | oieiiie6 66 s-es ets dncuae es voce 24 @25 
ee ee errr @14 
“eins caw each 906s eb winset hs 650008 8@14 
Brains, 
Bearts 
Tongues 
Sweetbreads 
ee RY Perr er ree 
a ke eee 
Pree TH Be. Gunccvcceccccccsccvecesce 
LAVOEB cccccvcccccccccccccescecccceseccces 
WISE, GOT Tike dicho cn tieereceniscensiwes 
CNG FNS ae asd clas Saern deanna 
OU TE © oo oce cacewveswescaeuseeer 
RG 65 Rvhie vec cewessayiiv-eseswe 
ee . ee 
Oe ee 

Veal Product 
SE ade os acurensedae cee weeamemnen 13 @14 
IN nikik-viek Sua cansaues .67 @T0 
CONE TOG ck cre tivcwecd ban 65wiebasewtnsenn 33 @39 

Lamb. 
CCS BI 6.0 0000:066 08s s 5686 s00 86 ness @26 
SY NRE Sea rae ee @32 
Cheked TGGD cccccs sc cecnsseveoecccceccees @18 
ID gon ¢6nb0 sede Cees eee serene @24 
"i, RE paeiaetpeceyienetn earers 2 @16 
Medium Saddles Paper Spa AR 30 
Lamb Frie®, per ID... cs ccccccccverccccecs 22 
Lamb Tongues, each ............-. @is 
Lamb Kidneys, per Ib..........--- «.+5- wh 28 
Mutton. 
Heavy Sheep .......+-.00. @lil 
BAGG TRG co ccccencswss @13 
Heavy Saddles @l4 
RE TR 600-6000) doncuneetve cesses @18 
PRORUY DOUED ccc pewecccdevscccevosesceesse @ 8 
RE CI cng 6004.06 99000 yeeg enon tere @10 
MEMCtOM TAR ccccccccccsecccccccescoveacces @18 
Muttom EGURS -cccccccccccccccccccceccccecs @l7 
RI SI Sia karte 0 dewigsessbeusee cue @ 6 
Sheep Tongues, each «18 
SS Oe ee ere ree @15 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 

Decent TH cccusccsesadecusseeanesescts @22 
ee cc welkwinw ern eneeaed @37 
MNS ME “Senndcvt verses s sets cnvereebaee @23 
OTN on oe cindn cc ccdees Veecnceetecans @74 
Spare Ribs @21 
RES rae es 
Hocks 
Trimmings . } 
Extra Lean Trimmings. eee a2 
we - saagaees Sarpiadch @1T 
OUD angnsse4e6' Geer cveeteus 9 @10 
Pigs’ Feet f@d 
Pigs’ Heads @10 
Blade Bones .... a go 
Blade Meat : “16 
Cheek Meat uta ae @1o 
Hos livers, per Ib @7 
ee Pe cere eee 5 @6 
Skinned Shoulders @26 





SAUSAGE. 
( ia, Cloth, Bologna......... @1T% 
Bologna. large, long, round, in casings a @I17T%% 
‘t © WORD vesecnsaeesenne aaa ae @18% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


PGURERTIOES onc cccccocepecccsectececcccse @26% 
Liver Sausage, with beef ‘and * pork Re 22% 
Tongue and blood sausage, with pork..... 26% 
Minced Sausage .......eeeeseccscerecseeees D21% 
New England Style sate @20 
Prepared Luncheon Sausage.............-- @25% 
Liberty Luncheon gouge (Berliner)..... 25 
GaBewE TeeR Betts. ..ccccccccsecscccccces 4444 
Ne et re eee @22% 
ED, DeitccsGwekeenc awn $6046.08 @19% 
Country Smoked Sausage...............--- @21% 
Country Fresh Sausage............ccseees @31 
Pork Sausage, balk or link............... @27 
Pork Sausage, short~ link.........sccesse. @3l1 
ESE ETT, er re @23% 
pO SS rrr @21% 
Ox TDemgees, JllseG.. ..ccccccccceccceccces 57% 
Macaroni and Cheese Loaf. . 2214 
Loin Roll, cooked........scesesseeccsseees 
Summer Sausage. 
ASTON, BOW BOONB sso ccccccescccccsesccses 50 
Beef casing A Pa ree eee 49 
Italian Salami (new goods)............-.. 52 
EE Wises oc 060s cuisine w46esin'e cece pewesse 42 
Re CO ny ies ee ee @33 
Peeeeee, BOM THRE. ..05:. cn ccecenccceece @ 
PE Bake Gash AdSNGCAe ond oe b0SaeN One's oe @42 
Sausage in Brine 
Bologna, Kits ...ccccccoce eoecceecececes 2.40 
BelOOR, WOUS cccccccvesccccccscccces 4.00@14.00 
eS eet or 2.76 
. Se ee Ue ere 4.60@16.10 
Polish Sausage, @ 2.46 
Polish Sausage, 4.18@14.30 
Frankfurts, ‘its @3.00 
Frankfurts, 4s@ 17.50 
Blood usage, k 3.35 
Blood Sausage, %s@%s 19.25 
Liver Sausage, ki 2.50 
Liver Sausage, 11.55 
Head Cheese 2.40 
Head Cheese, 48@3e8......ccccccccsces 4.00@14.00 
VINEGAR PICKLED Goons. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... $19.00 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 17.50 
Regular H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels........ 19.25 
Pocket H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels......... 21.00 
Pickled hog chitterlings, uncooked, bbls........ 25 
Pickled hog chitterlings, cooked, bbls......... 31.50 
Sheep Tongues, short cut, barrels............. 70.00 
Sheep Tongues, long cut, barrels............. 67.00 
Perk DenGeen, BAM. cccccccccececcocsccscces 66.50 
CANNED MEATS. 
Per dos. 
No. %. No.1. Nu. 2. No. 6 
OO ee -.+. $3.40 $6.50 $21.50 
Ce eee re 3.40 6.) 2° MM 
Roast muttom .......... oa0e -40 6.50 21.50 
Sliced dried beef 2.75 4.85 8.90 52.00 
Ox tongue, whole esece ++. 21.00 .00 
Luncheon tongue 3.50 6.00 10.75 38.50 
Corn beef hash.. -- 190 8.25 6.00 exe 
Roast beef hash........ ae ese 
Hamburger — with 
ONIONS ...eecerssecseee 1.90 3.25 6.75 — 
Vienna style sausage. 1.35 2.75 5.25 
Luncheon sausage ...... ED anes eeee 
Breakfast sausuge ....  .... 2.75 4.50 
Veal loaf, med. size..... eee eee 2.50 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
ee SL eee +$ 3.50 
ee eS Sa rr ee 6.75 
8-og. Jars, % dos. im CAPE... ...... 2.00. coees 12.00 
16-oz. jars, % doz. in case.............--.-- 21.00 


BARRELLED BEEF AND PORK. 








Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels........ 28.00 

Plate Beef 26.00 

DEEL. coeetncdeeatnyadeaneesénsbnees 29.00 

Rump Butts @31.00 

Mess Pork ‘ @33.00 

Clear Fat Backs.... wnat Mrisatcnieamtats @42.00 

£9. SRA errr ee @50.00 

ee eee bak @35.00 

LARD. 

Pure Lard, kettle rendered, per lb., tes... 

Be eae err » 

Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels....... 

Bakers’ special cooking See @17% 
rrels, Yc. over tierces. hair burrels, Ke. over 


tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to © Ibs., 


tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, — f. o. b. Chi- 
Cartes, sein ‘or prints, . nse eeeseecde 
Cartons, rolls or — ‘as eae 
Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs............... 
Nut Margarine, prints, r ip 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
Clear Bellies, 12@34 avg........-....5:. 
Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg......... a 
Clear Bellies, — EE cn acl 
Rib Bellies, 12@14 avg... 
Rib Bellies, 20@25 avg...... 
Fat Backs, 10@12 avg.. 
Fat Backs, 12@14 avg. 
Fat Backs, 14@16 avg.. 
Extra Short Clears...... 
Extra Short Ribs 
Short Clears 








Ke. to le. over 





PORTE ETTRTTTT Tere @i6 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Thtnmed TEAMS 2.2... cccccccccccccccccevce @A014 
Regular Hams ......ccccccccccccccccvcced 7 @IO% 
Calas, 4@6 lbs. avg..............55: @25% 
Calas, 6@12 lbs. avg... @25%% 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 avg. eae @2T% 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy. - SL @51hy 

Rib Bacon. wide, S@12 ‘ave 

I GU, as 6 oan 6 oc dniee cncete 560040006 @29%4 

Wide, 12@14 aveg., and strip, 6@7 ave @34% 

Wide. 4@6 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg @35% 
Dried Beef Insides. . we. @n 
Dried Beef Knuckles. . @46 
Dried Beef Outsides. . @42 
Dried Beef Sets, best........ @47 
Skinned Boiled Hame.. @60 





Regular 


Cooked Rolled Shoulder..... ee 


a” eer ee tre 
Beiled Calas “* 
Cvoked Loin Rolls............... 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
PF. 0. B, OHICAGO. 


Beef Rounds, B BOt.cccccccoce 

Beef Export Bounds. ....ccccccccccccccces 
Beef Middles, per set........ oot eneereeees 
Beef Bungs,. per plece........ccecccvcces 


8 
Beef Bladders, 


Hog Casings, free of salt, 
Hog Middies, per set 
Hog Bungs, 
Hog Bungs, 
Hog Bungs, ° 
Hog Bungs, narrow 
Hog Stomachs, 


Dried blood, 
Hoofmeal, 










re 
Beef, Bladders, medium, per doz....... as 
regular 
Hog Casings, f. o. s., extra narrow 











@55 
(“43d 


@2a 












Concentrated tankage, ) ) 
Ground tankage, 11% ) 5 
Ground tankage, 9 and 20% 5.00 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%............+. 4.50 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30% 140.00 
Ground raw bone, per ton.... 150.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton.......... BB. )38.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES 
No. 1 horns, per ton....... scrcecesdose 270. 1275.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton............+.+e08 65.00@ 70.00 
Hoofs, striped, per ton................+ 65.00@ 70.00 
Hoofs, white, per ton..........++--+++. 90.00@100.00 
Round shin bones, heavies, per ton... .120.00@130.00 
Round shin bones, lights, per ton..... 90.00@ 100.00 
Flat shin bones, heavies, per ton....... 90.00@ 100.00 
Flat shin bones, lights, per ton....... 80. 90.00 
Thigh bones, heavies, per ton........-- 120.00@ 130.00 
Thigh bones, 4 ee 90.00@ 100.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles............. 50.00@ 55.00 
LARD. 
Prime, steam, cash...... ome cern <s @20.70 
Prime, eteam, 10080. ....ccccccccecs @ 20.25 
DEEL \ nwandepseewineatisebs cies ieesuss4 @22.50 
SP Sse we8 0.06 Seats? anew eseen ess @15.75 
en er rs ree 25.50@25.75 
STEARINES 
I A, ain ohiccn 5 0%e seek we ee ..14 @14% 
ROUT -  é wkin'n ccs 66.40 60 009 ee ee eset be < Vetoes 124,@13 
ee eee ... 8h@ 9 
Grease, A white, 1OOBS......ccccccccccvecs 12 @12% 
OILS. 
ee ee ee eer ee 20% @21 
ROO GE, WHO. Bu cc ccccccccscscccccse cececce 18 18% 
GOO DOPE ceccccvcvcecsaeccescvestewestees 16 17 
Linseed, loose, per gal.............+++: .. .90@1.00 
Corm of], loome... 1... cece ccccccceeces . 94@ 9& 
Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast S4@ 8% 
TALLOWS. 
0 6c dc chpatyswdes wee eee saalek .-12 @12% 
er ..114%@12 
Packers, prime, loose. . 114 @N1y 
Packers, No. 1, loose......... . S,@9 
oo, a ee er 64@7 
"GREASES 

White, choice ..1244@12% 
White, en gasveetees. 12 @12¥ 
White, ““B" . .8 @ si 
Bone, naphtha extrac ted..... . 6 @6% 
Crackling .7 @7% 
eee . 7 @7™% 
Co 74@ 7% 
Brown... oi .6 @7T 
Pigs’ foot grease. , 13 @13% 
Garbage, grease, loose... . 5 @6 

reerine, C. 

rcerine, dynamite 
Glycerine, crude soap. . ‘ 15 2 
GVCORTRR, COU oc ikiscceeninses canes nom, 17 @17% 

COTTONSEED OILS. 

Ww bite, I iin ka CCRC Raa Reon 14 @14% 
P. » ee PTT eee nom. 10% 
P. s: p ree nom. 9 

Soap stock, Dbixs. concen S2@A5 f o 

WH. | sind es dtbabenmiacatiaaereee as 6 @ $4 
Soap stock, loose, 50% f. s. Chicago..... 2@2 

COOPERAGE. 

Ash Pork Barrels, black iron hoops........3.45@3.50 
Oak Pork Barrels, black iron hoops........3.60@3.65 
Ash Pork Barrels. galv. iron hoops........: 3.65@3.70 
Gg ge -" & ONS ieeeeee .60@4.65 
White Oak Lard Tierces.............. .. .5.15@5.20 
White Oak Ham Tierces.................. 55 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Refined 
Refined saltpetre. 
Double 


8S. F., carloa 


‘ks 
Double refined nitrate of soda. 
am HOE HH, 
oe ; 


Double rabid “Nitrate of Soda, 


Sacks 


Nitrate of Soda, kegs. 100@130 Ibs.. 
Beric Acid. crystals to — 


~~ a erystale to powdered 


* White, clarified, f. o. 


saltpetre, oa, 


, erystals, 
refined Nitrate of Soda, gran., f. 
. x 8 ds— 


in 
less than earloads— 


—- 


b. New Orleans 
*Yellow, clarified, f. o. b., New Orleans. 


le over. 


et 


db. New 


"per ton, 


- 


Plantation, granulated, f. o. 
Orleans (leas 2%).......... 
Salt— 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton, f. 
b. segs, ae jf 
Miehiga: medium car lots, 
b. Geen bulk. 





*2torke exhaueted 


@ 6% 
@ 8% 








THE BUSINESS QUIZ. 

Following is the second set of questions 
in a series under the general title of “The 
Business Quiz,” points of information of 
interest to every business; man: 

Question No. 1.—To what do the com- 
mercial agencies attribute over 90 per 
cent of business failures? 

Question No. 2.—What 
control of the merchant 
for business failure? 
Question No. 3.—If a bill is discounted 

per cent 10 days,” what is the cash 
value of said discount per annum? 

Question No. 4.—What is the status of 
a check which a bank has refused to 
honor? 

Question No. 5.—If goods in transit are 


beyond 
are responsible 


causes 


“9 


destroyed by fire, who suffers the loss, 
the shipper or the purchaser? 
Question No. 6.—What is the meaning 


of the following shipping terms: F. O. B., 
yo orto es. C.F, ta C.. 1.7 

The answers to these questions will ap- 
pear in the next issue of The National 
Provisioner. 


a 
—~o— 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
A. Zanto has opened a meat market in 
Merrill, Wis. 
Arthur Smith has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Lomax,, Ill. 





Hardwood Brothers have opened a meat 
market in Salina, Kans. 

S. Sandell has engaged in the meat bust- 
ness at Pasadena, Calif. 

Jeff McWilliams is opening a meat mar- 
ket in Hay Springs, Nebr. 

Vyarick Bros. have purchased the Cash 
Meat Market at Odell, Nebr. 

Will Bucher has sold his meat 
in Farley, Ia., to Noel Arquitt. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Sheridan, Wyo., by J. W. Willard. 

M. Valiquette has sold his meat market 
at Prentice, Wis., to O. J. Howard. 

Richard Stein has sold his butcher shop 
in Lincoln, Ill., to Frank C. Graus. 

K. Hendricksen has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Ruskin, Nebr., to J. C. Beal. 

The meat market at Madison, 
Wis., has been sold to George Clark. 

J. W. Crist, Anselmo, Nebr., has sold his 
meat market to his son, Frank Crist. 

The meat market of Heuber Bros., Lady- 
smith, Wis., has been destroyed by fire. 

A one-ton refrigerating plant has been 
installed in Kline’s Market, Portland, Ore. 

Robert M. Wright has purchased the 
Mattes meat market, Nebraska City, Nebr. 

The meat market of John Tichy at Le- 
banon, Nebr., has been destroyed by fire. 

Cummings & Fedderson have purchased 
the McDonald stock of meats at Lytton, Ia. 

C. M. Hutchinson and Raymond Smith 
have opened a meat market in Buckheart, 
Ill. 

The Anthony Dlouhy meat market, Os- 
ceola, Wis., has been sold to Howard M. 


market 


Esser 


Wilson. 
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The R. J. Jones meat market, 3165 River 
road, Columbus, Ga., has been destroyed 
by fire. 


The meat market of Hensler & Com- 
pany at Beaver Dam, Wis., has been 
closed. 

R. L. Pielstock has sold the Pielstock 
meat market, Parma, Ida, to G. W. 
Colton. 


L. K. Moore has been succeeded in the 
meat business at Portage, Wis., by Dubin- 
ski Bros. 

W. T. Harris, Glendive, Mont., is in- 
stalling a 4-ton refrigerating plant in his 
butcher shop. 

Mason Abscher and W. H. Rittgers have 
purchased J. D. Smith’s meat market in 
Salina, Kans. 

Geo. Fulton has purchased the Liberty 
meat market at Liberty, Nebr., from L. 
P. Alexander. 

George Daschner has 
market at 1520 East 
Lansing, Mich. 

W. H. Watson has been succeeded in 
the meat business at Brady, Nebr., by 
Henry Melcherit. 

Fred De Vries has sttcceeded Bowditch 
Brothers in the meat and grocery business 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Morrison Market Company has 
opened its third meat market and grocery 
store in Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Harry Wright has purchased the inter- 
est of Russell Heoker in the Sanitary Meat 
Market, Superior, Nebr. 

The Sachem Meat. & Grocery Corpora- 
tion. has been organized in Norwich, Conn., 
with a capital of $25,000. 

Frank Pizzo, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
sold a half interest in his meat and gro- 
cery business to W. D. Gauntner. 

W. J. Willner, of Blue Earth, Minn., has 
purchased the meat market and grocery 
of Chas. Stebetak at Amboy, Minn. 

Sorenson & Archer are the new owners 
of the meat market at Ogden, Iowa, which 
was formerly conducted by Earl Nolan. 

Louis Pincus has entered the wholesale 
cut meats business at 218 Callowhill street 
and 344 America street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George Ugryn has purchased the meat 
and grocery. business of B. Weinstein at 
600 South Ditman street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Van Bryent has bought Robert Mc- 
Conaughey’s interest in the McConaughey 
& Cederblade meat market, at Maiden 
Rock, Wis. 

Charles V. Deffry has purchased a half 
interest in the Hampel meat market in 
Kenosha, Wis. The firm name will now be 
Hampel & Deffry. 


(Continued on page 47.) 


opened a meat 
Michigan avenue, 


2, 
——— 





RETAILER AND PACKER. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


wholsaler can be easily overcome with- 
out calling meetings, but I believe that 
these meetings that you refer to here are 
going to be good. : 

MR. CLAUSSEN: The point brought 
out by Mr. Grimm a while ago is just a 
detail of what will probably follow if these 
committees are appointed to co-operate, 












October 23, 1920, 


and I want to dwell on that for a mo- 
ment, because I have been particularly in- 
terested in it in the distribution of pro- 
visions in Philadelphia and territory sur- 
rounding it. As I get the drift of the con- 
versation one of the underlying troubles 
in the whole situation is both sides try- 
ing to find a suitable explanation for the 
high cost of living. That is something 
that worries both sides, and unhappily it 
does not come in good at all times from 
the packer to offer all this propaganda in 
any form that he may bring it out, but it 
does come better from the retailer. 

Five or six years’ experience around the 
meat block and in the retail grocery 
taught me that the clerk of John the 
Butcher is in contact, he is the point of 
contact in the whole business, from start 
to finish, and John has a wide influence, 
more than he sometimes thinks, in the 
neighborhood, and any recommendations 
he makes go far more than any we might 
make as packer representatives. 


Keeping Up the Educational Campaign. 
Now, coming back to these cheaper 
cuts of meat. I do not think the packer 
is interested, I know he isn’t, in whether 
he makes a profit on the pig tail or on the 
ham. It is so much a hundredweight, 
that is what he is looking for. At the 
same time there are staring him in the 
face ten per cent of the smaller cuts that 
he has to sell at a very, very small price, 
making it necessary to add the extra 
revenues on the choicer cuts the public 
wants. . 

We are somewhat discouraged because 
the Department of Agriculture, or the De- 
partment of Jusice, or whoever fostered 
this cheaper meat campaign, has not ac- 
complished much; but perhaps it has been 
academic. We have been at the top of 
prices and everybody felt prosperous, and 
especially the man who is in the majority, 
and perhaps a campaign by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or Department of Jus- 
tice might work out better at this time. I 
have seen a lot of problems tried and 
they never worked out even the second or 
third time, but eventually you get that 
educational doctrine over, and you have 
success when you knew in the beginning 
you were on the right track but you could 
not get them to come to you. 

On this fancy meat proposition, some 
one raised the point we ought to change 
the name. You don’t hear people talk 
about pigs’ noses any more; they are 
called pork snouts. A small matter, but it 
serves to elevate the cheaper cuts of 
meat, and everything possible is being 
done to add to the appearance of the 
packages. Anything to attract the public 
eye to that class of meat. 

And Swift & Company have issued 
thousands and thousands of pamphlets 
with 50 or 100 recipes showing how to 
prepare these products, but you only have 
@ reasonable amount of success with it. 
And here is where the retailers can be 
of great assistance, and gentlemen like 
you who have influence with your men can 
favor that idea; and that is, if a sales- 
man comes in from Swift, and says: “Joe, 
here is 500 of them, pass them out,” don’t 
let Joe say, “Oh, I can’t I am too busy,” 
or don’t let him throw them in the waste 
can, or don’t let him say to the first kid 
that comes in: “Here, Harry, carry these 
out with you.” 

You can help that proposition, and since 
the retailer is the point of contact with 
the consumer, he can be :ar more helpful 
in aiding that kind of distribution and 
favor that kind of propaganda, and you 
have always got the answer for the high 
cost of living. (Applause.) 
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How to Confer With Retailers. 


vt. WELD: Mr. Chairman, there seems 
to .© a unanimity of opinion on the ques- 


tion of the retail service bureau. I take 
it that all the representatives of the pack- 
ers ‘hat are here are in favor of such a 
ste,. and I think undoubtedly the Institute 
wil! organize such a bureau; although it 
has not been officially decided yet; this is 
jus’ the Committee that is recommending 


it the Institute. 

') seems to me that possibly the discus- 
sion has brought up one point though that 
we have not covered in our committee dis- 


cussions, and that is with regard to ma- 
chinery for conferences with representa- 
tives of the retailers. This bureau would 


furnish a point of contact. 


i am not entirely clear in my own mind 
yet whether that is going to furnish all 
thet ought to be furnished, however. For 
example, we have this Committee of the 
Institute now to confer with retailers, and 
of course we have only bee:. organized a 
short time and have not had the oppor- 
tunity to think it out, but it seems to me 
that our Committee should have ap- 
proached you fellows before today, and 
let you understand that we have this Com- 
mittee that is ready to confer with you. 
Now, I am wondering whether you gen- 
tlemen have any similar machinery, or 
whether you can set up some similar ma- 
chinery. 

MR. GRIMM: We can set it up, yes. 

MR. WELD: Have a committee confer 
with a similar committee on the part of 
the packers. What would be the best way 
to go at that? Should we write you offi- 
cially that we have organized a commit- 
tee that will be glad to confer with your 
association at regular intervals? I think 
we should make a note of that and at- 
tend to it as soon as possible, and then 
work on the details of whether there 
should be regional committees or possibly 
only a representative in each locality. 


Methods of Getting Together. 


Now, take these matters that the gen- 
tlemen brought up of rough loins and so 
forth. It would be a great deal better if 
you could just go to the branch house 
manager and perhaps straighten it out 
with him, and possibly individual instances 
like that should be settled in that way and 
without any difficulty. And if there is any 
practice like that that is at all prevalent, 
you should have the machinery for having 
that complaint registered with your com- 
mittee, and your committee take it up with 
us, and in. that way we can get real ac- 
tion that will affect more than the one 
branch house from which the stuff was 
sold. 

You have mentioned a number of things 
there that might well be taken up in that 
way. This matter of the branch houses 
selling at retail is something that could 
be taken up in a broad way through such 
conference committees. Just how that 
would work out in the long run, so far as 
our retail service bureau and conference 
committees are concerned, it is impossible 
to say. We have got to think about that, 
and work out the proper machinery for 
handling it, but I think that matter of 
conference cemmittees has been developed 
here at this meeting much more than we 
had developed it in our committee, and I 
am glad that that has been brought out, 
and we will take the necessary steps to let 
you fellows know that we are ready to co- 
Operate with you. 


Work in Legislative Matters. 


MR. SENG: Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men: I would like to go a little further 
regarding the working conditions of your 
committee in the legislative way. We 
have accomplished wonders in our own 
legislatures in the different sections of 
the country through the Master Butchers 
of America, by going to their sessions and 
almost invariably getting what we wanted. 

the packers will assist us, instead of 
Sending professional lobbyists—we in Wis- 
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consin have never hired, the butchers 
have never paid in ten years one cent to a 
professional lobbyist. Our committee have 
done it themselves and done it success- 
fully, except in a few instances. One is 
im the Supreme Court of the State, and 
we were defeated there, and we started 
the whole thing over again, and we will 
not quit. 

If you packers have to send to the 
butchers in the surrounding country towns 
every calf or hindquarter of beef, is it 
right for the express companies to charge 
you their extra rates for fresh goods and 
not private refrigerators. That matter 
came up before the National Association 
in the last convention in New York. Why 
not assist the retail butcher? We are go- 
ing to take the stand and have the ex- 
press companies compelled by State leg- 
islatures, if we can’t get it through United 
States legislation, to furnish refrigerated 
cars or refrigerated space for the ship- 
ment of fresh meats, eggs and butter. 
Now, there is no reason why they can’t 
do it, and there are plenty of other in- 
stances where we can work together. 


Class Feeling Against Cheaper Cuts. 

And so far as this thing that fell down 
in regard to the cheaper cuts, it was 
unfortunately the sentiment of the labor- 
ing people that they were earning good 
pay and they wanted the best. It puts 
me in mind of what happened a few weeks 
ago in my city. A woman went out in her 
limousine to get her laundress, and she 
came to the house and asked when she 
was going to come and the laundress said, 
“You rich people can do your own wash- 
ing now. We are through. We are going 
to have the life!” And there you are! It 
is the same with the plain cuts of meat. 
They say: “You rich people eat them, 
and we will eat the otheis.” 

So far as the retailers are concerned, 
I can vouch that they are ready to get 
together at any time, but it will take 
too much time to discuss this matter in 
detail here, because it is too large a sub- 
ject, and the conditions in different locali- 
ties are so different, and the demands are 
different and the sales departments have 
to find different ways. So I believe there 
ought to be a committee in each city, each 
prominent town where it is feasible, and 
have that local committee meet as often 
as necessary, say once every three 
months at least, meet the local butchers 
and meet the packers’ representatives. 

And then, gentlemen, I have found in 
my own experience, and I won’t lay it to 
the heart of the packers, that I have 
called on the packing) representatives of 
the city of Milwaukee and found the boys 
actually afraid to say anything. Your 
managers were afraid to talk to the re- 
tail men for fear they would put their 
foot in it; afraid of their head men, and 
afraid they would put themselves in bad 
with them or with the local butchers. 

Gentlemen, that thing should not' exist. 
These men should be free and open to dis- 
cuss what they believe—if he is a good 
man, of good sense and good character 
and good courage—and then the other fel- 
low should not be so narrow that if he 
does make a mistake he will hold it up 
against him. (Applause.) 


Cold Storage Legislation. 


MR. LOEB: I wish some one would 
tell us something about this cold storage 
bill. 

MR. WELD: There was a cold storage 
bill reported out by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture providing for what is 
a twelve-month law. dt has been before 
the Senate and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, and I don’t think any defin- 
ite bill has been reported out, but I am 
pretty sure that whatever bill is reported 
out in the Senate will be similar to the 
House bill in that respect, and that is, 
that it will be a twelve-month law. 

You know that the cold storage people, 
through their national association, got out 
what they call a model cold storage law. 
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It has keen adopted and passed by several 
states. That law calls for a twelve-month 
period with the privilege of an extension 
of 30 days and 60 days by the State official 
who has charge of that. I think most 
students of that problem have come to the 
conclusion that the twelve-month law 
is the best. 

Of course, from the standpoint of 
wholesomeness of the articles put into 
storage 12 months is all right. A lot of 
the stuff ‘could stay a great deal longer 
than that, but I think the consesus of 
opinion of those who studied the propo- 
sition is that it snould be 12 months, and 
even with the privilege of a short exten- 
sion of time after that. You say you are 
a ten-month man. Have :ou any special 


reason? 
MR. LOEB: I think ten months is suf- 
ficient. It should not be necessary to car- 


ry from one year to another, but I may be 
wrong and I am willing to be enlightened. 


Ten or Twelve Months’ Period. 


Mr. Weld: I suppose between 95 and 
100 per cent of the stuff that goes into 
cold storage comes out before the ten 
months period, probably 97 or 98 per cent. 
I may be wrong on that, but an extremely 
small proportion stays in as long as ten 
months. I don’t think it is more than two 
or three per cent. So as a practical mat- 
ter, I didn’t think it makes a lot of differ- 
ence whether it is ten or twelve months. 
But there is no reason why it should: not 
be kept in 12 months, and inasmuch as 
occasionally an operator wants to keep 
stuff longer than that, there is no reason 
why he should not be allowed to. 

The only reason for passing any cold 
storage limit is to satisfy the prejudice on 
the part of the public, anyway. I think, 
though, as a practical matter, it is not 
very important whether it is ten or 
twelve months in having a uniform cold 
storage law, but I am pretty sure it is 
going to be twelve months, and those who 
have studied that problem have come to 
the conclusion that is the best time limit 
to adopt. 


Unanimous Vote for Service Bureau. 

I am wondering whether this group 
should not go on record in some way to- 
wards passing a resolution favoring the 
establishment of such a retail service bu- 
reau as has been proposed by the Commit- 
tee to confer with retail dealers and other 
associations, and also to recommend the 
establishment of machinery for definite 
co-operation between the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and the Master 
Butchers’ Association of America. I will 
suggest that as a resolution and move 
that it be adopted, subject to working out 
the more careful wording, using that sug- 
gestion as the basis. 

The motion was duly seconded, and be- 
ing put to vote was unanimously carried, 
as follows: 

Resolved, that we endorse the proposal 
of the Committee’ to confer with Retail 
Dealers and Trade Associations, to estab- 
lish a retail service bureau, and that we 
recommend that definite steps be taken 
to establish co-operation between the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers and the 
United Master Butchers of America. 

CHAIRMAN SHEEHY: yentlemen, I 
can’t help but feel, and I feel that it is the 
consensus of opinion, that we have made 
a grand start here, and I hope that we 
will be able to get together through our 
Committee with you gentlemen through 
this bureau and work out these problems. 
I know that it is bound to work good for 
all of us, and if there is nothing else 
before the meeting a motion to adjourn 
is in order. 

MR. 'SCHWARZCHILD: I .move we 
give a rising vote of thanks to the master 
butchers for their interest in attending 
this meeting, and for their efforts in help- 
ing us in these problems. 

The motion was duly seconded, put to 
vote, and carried. 

On. motion, the group dispersed. 








J. Il. Russell, district manager of Wilson 
& Company, Boston, Mass., was a visitor 
in the city last week. 

M. L. Aiken, of the produce department 
of Wilson & Company, New York, has 
been in Chicago this week attending the 
produce convention. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City, 
for the week ending Saturday, October 16, 
1920, on shipments sold out, ranged from 
15 to 25 cents per pound and averaged 
18.09 cents per pound. 

L..D. H. Weld, manager of the commer- 
cial research department, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been calling on friends 
in New York this week. On Tuesday Mr. 
Weld spoke before the Middlestate Whole- 
sale Shoe Dealers Association. 

Among out-of-town packers in New York 
this week were Carl Fowler, head of the 
branch house department, and D. J. Dona- 
hue, head of the casing department, of the 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago; J. 
A. Kennelly, rendering department, Wil- 
son & Company, Chicago; and A. E. Wool- 
sey, produce department, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The number of pounds of meat, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the city 
of New York during the week ending 
October 9, 1920, is reported by the New 
York City Health Department as follows: 
Meat—Manhattan, 1,197% lbs.; Brooklyn, 
305 lbs.; Bronx, 20 Ibs.; Richmond, 145 
lbs.; total, 1,667% lbs. Poultry and game 
—Manhattan, 6,727 lbs.; Bronx, 12 Ibs.; 
total, 6,739 Ibs. The report for the week 
ending October 16, 1920, is as follows: 
Meat—Manhattan, 1,115% lIbs.; Bronx, 40 
Ibs.; total, 1,155%4 lbs. Poultry and game 
—Manhattan, 3,254 lbs. 

The employes of Wilson & Company in 
the New York district tendered a banquet 
to District Manager Isaac Stiefel on 
Thursday evening, October 14, at the 
Hotel Bibo. About 110 persons were in 
attendance, and J. J. Wilkie, general man- 
ager of the branch house department, 
made a special trip from Chicago to be 
present. W. A. Lynde, general manager 
at New York, acted as toastmaster and 
made a big hit in that capacity. A very 
handsome Waltham opera model watch 
was presented to Mr. Stiefel as a token 
of the esteem in which he is held by all 
of the employes from one end of the dis- 
trict to the other. Mr. Stiefel has been 
with the company a good many years and 
is one of the best liked men in the trade. 
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BEGIN INTERSTATE TUNNEL. 

A long-planned improvement, which will 
mean as much to the port of New York, 
and to New York and New Jersey trans- 
portation facilities as anything ever at- 
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tempted, saw its actual physical beginning 
on Columbus Day, October 12, when 
ground was broken at Canal and Spring 
streets, Manhattan, for the first of the 
land shafts of the Hudson river vehicular 
which is to permit motor and 
other vehicle transportation across the 
Hudson without the delay and congestion 
of the ancient ferry-boat method. It was 
a proud day for Weller H. Noyes, chair- 
man of the New Jersey Commission, who 
has been one of the most enthusiastic and 
indefatigable of the workers for this proj- 
ect, and to whose energy and persistence 
much of the success so far achieved is due. 

Mr. Noyes, who, as vice-president of 
Swift & Company, of New York, has long 
been a leader in the local meat industry, 
is now very vigorously pushing the prop- 
osition of a New Jersey bond issue to 
provide funds to complete this work. The 
issue of these bonds will be voted on at 
the November 2 election, and every effort 
is being made to bring the importance of 
this improvement to the attention of the 
voters. 

This tunnel project means much to the 
meat trade as well as to all business in- 
terests, both retail and wholesale and 
manufacturing, on both sides of the Hud- 
son river. In describing the plan and its 
history, Mr. Noyes says: 


Fourteen years ago the legislatures of 
New Jersey and New York, at the earnest 
solicitation of men of wide vision, passed 
the necessary legislation to begin the in- 
vestigation of the feasibility of bridging 
the Hudson river, under public auspices. 
The project of bridging the river dates 
back to 1868, when private charters were 
granted by the legislatures of the two 
states to corporations for that purpose, 
and from 1868 to 1906 action was taken 
along this same line on several occasions. 
From 1906 to 1918 the years were spent 
in investigating the question of crossing 
the river. Plans of a bridge or tunnel and 
the many questions involved were care- 
fully considered, so far as the funds avail- 
able would permit, for expert advice. 

The winter of 1917-18 was unusual in 
the history of the port of New York be- 
cause of the accumulation of causes of 
annoyances and dangers incident to an 
extreme winter and a terrible world war. 
The health and lives of the inhabitants 
were imperilled by inability to transport a 
sufficient supply of food and coal, and the 
safety of the armies was endangered 
through the tremendous difficulties in- 
volving the transportation of supplies and 
munitions. Subsequent to that season 
other causes, more or less controllable, 
have endangered temporarily the health 
and business activities of the metropolitan 
district, and all of this has drawn sharp 
attention to the pressing need for an un- 
failing and safe method of interstate com- 
munication. 

The legislatures of the two states 
adopted the views of the commissions and 
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provided for the construction of the 
vehicular tunnel and the funds required 
for its construction. In the spring of 1919 
work was commenced upon the treaty be- 
tween the two states, binding the states to 
the construction of the tunnel and pro- 
viding for the payment of the cost of con- 
struction and for the maintenance and 
operation of the tunnel. This treaty was 
finally executed on behalf of the two states 
on December 30, 1919, and under its terms 
each state is solemnly obligated to pro- 
ceed with the project. 


In the meantime, on July 1, 1919, when 
for the first time funds were available for 
the organization of adequate engineering 
assistance, a chief engineer, Mr. Clifford 
M. Holland, was appointed, with definite 
instructions and directions to proceed with 
the organization of a competent engineer- 
ing department to proceed with the work. 
His preliminary report was submitted to 
the two commissions on January 6, 1920, 


and on the 27th day of that month was 
approved by the two commissions. Mr. 
Holland was then instructed, on the basis 
of that report, to proceed with the detailed 
plans and specifications for the construc- 
tion of the land shafts to be erected on 
Manhattan Island and in Jersey City. On 
August 24th, of this year, Mr. Holland 
presented for final adoption the forms of 
contract specifications and contract draw- 
ings for the Manhattan shafts, which were 
approved and advertisement ordered for 
proposals. 

This vehicular tunnel is the first of its 
kind in the Western Hemisphere, but its 
feasibility cannct now be questioned, be- 
cause of the experience of the Blackwell 
and Rotherhite tunnels under the Thames 
river in London. These two tunnels have 
been in operation for a number of years. 


The necessity for a tunnel cannot now 
be gainsaid, as the many years spent in 
investigation and consideration simply ac- 
cumulated the reasons for its prompt con- 
struction. 

In New Jersey the question of the meth- 
od of financing her share in the cost of 
the construction will be passed upon by 
the people under the constitutional re- 
quirement that the issuance of bonds in 
an excess of $100,000 must be submitted 
to the people at a general election. The 
necessity for the tunnel being admitted, 
the state entered into a solemn agreement 
with the state of New York to proceed, 
and the people on November 2d will pass 
upon the question of whether ‘it will be 
better financed by the proceeds of a bond 
issue or not. 

The. commissions, through their engi- 
neers, have made a conservative estimate 
of the traffic which will use the tunnels. 
Under the law it must be a toll tunnel 
until the cost of construction has been 
met, and using as a basis the rates of toll 
charged by the ferry companies on the 
Hudson river ferries on December 1, 1919, 
it is estimated that within twenty years 
the tunnel traffic will pay the cost of con- 
struction, maintenance and operation in 
full and return to each state, in addition 
thereto, twice the original cost of this 
great public enterprise. The people are 
asked to pledge the credit of the state and 
pay the carrying charges during construc- 
tion, which means the interest and sink- 
ing fund charges in the bonds as issued. 
Upon completion the users of the tunnel 
will pay all charges and thus relieve the 
taxpayers of any expense. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
(Continued from page 44.) 

Jcon Smith will open a meat market in 
Warner, S. D 

A. Ehrlich has opened a meat market 
in Goshen, N. Y. 

\W. R. Markillie has bought a meat mar- 
ket in Granville, N. D. 

The Flegers meat market, Cresbard, S. 
D., vurned out recently. 

Misner & Lessman have bought a meat 
market at Dunbar, Nebr. 

Gcorge Daschner has opened a meat 
market in Lansing, Mich. 

\Viliam F. McGuire has opened a meat 
market in Ossining, N. Y. 

J. M. Tucker has bought the nm. B. Davis 
meat market, Decatur, Il. 


J. W. Wright has bought the Home Meat 
Market at Vermillion, S. D. 

Join Gassert has bought the Frieler 
meat market, Onamia, Minn. 

Lewis Cornell has reopened the Potter 
meat market at Oswego, N. Y. 

Chas. Kimball will open a meat mar- 
ket in Baldwin, Wis., on Nov. 1 

Will Bucher has sold his meat market 
in Farley, Iowa, to Noel Arquitt. 

Charles McDonald will open a meat 
market in South Wilmington, Il. 

Jos. L. Mack, Lomira, Wis., has traded 
his meat market to Jos. O’Meara. 

Wm. Bunn has sold his meat market in 
Nelson. Nebr. to Lockard & Wade. 

A. J. White has soid his meat market 
at Livingston, Wis., to Will Dolphin. 

The meat market of R. J. Jones, Colum- 
bus, Ga., has been destroyed by fire. 

Ben Smith has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of W. A. Reynolds at Harvard, Ill. 

Paul Crawford’s meat market at Cristo- 
val, Tex., has been destroyed by fire. 

Frank Abend has sold his meat market 
in Alma Center, Wis., to Joe Weisner. 

The Jay Harlan meat market, Campbell, 
Nebr., has been sold to Morris Larsen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Pirtle have pur- 
chased a meat market in Lacona, Iowa. 

The Grover Lenon meat market, Wil- 
cox, Nebr., has been sold ta G. W. Crouse. 

The meat and grocery store of Ercan- 
brack & Boswell, Goshen, Utah, has been 
destroyed by fire. 

Paul Swanson has sold the Star Meat 
Market, Rockford, Ill., to Hugo Swanson 
and John Anderson. 

A new meat market will soon be opened 
in Saybrook, Ill, under the name of the 
People’s Meat Market. 

The Peoples Co-operative Company, Ot- 
tawa, Kans., has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of Frank Reynolds. 

The Clyde Brown grocery and meat mar- 
ket, Boscobel, Wis., has been sold to 
Steinhofer & Clayton. 

The butcher shop of A. Brown, 1394 
North 52nd street, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
damaged by fire, October 10, to the extent 
of $500. 

Robert McConaughey has sold his inter- 
est in the meat market of McConaughey 
& Cedarblade, Maiden Rock, Wis., to Van 
Bryant 

Chas. V. Deffry has bought an interest 
in the Hampel meat market, Kenosha, 
Wis. The new firm name will be Hampel 
& Deffry. 

eThe provision house of Frye & Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif., has been dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of several hun- 
dred dollars. 

The firm of Thoma & McGrath at Carth- 
age, N. Y., has been dissolved, and Fred 
Thoma has purchased the interest of Mr. 
McGrath. The meat market will again 
be conducted under the name of Thoma 
3rothers, 

The meat dealers in Appleton, Wis., 


held a meeting, October 12, to consider 
the organization of a branch of the Wis- 
consin Retail Meat Dealers’ Association. 
No definite action was taken but it is ex- 
pected that another meeting will be held 


in the near future. 
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Established 1863 \Ostastastasea ear eareaseasastes 


FOR QUICK RELIEF 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


We are constantly shipping foodstuffs as relief shipments to 
Germany, Austria, Hungary & Czecho Slovakia 


We carry a large stock of foodstuffs (48 different articles) in our 
own warehouse in Hamburg, and shipments are made from our ware- 
house fully insured to destination and free delivered to consignee. 

We issue food drafts in the denominations of $10, $15.00, $25.00 and 
$40.00 for free selection of the consignee. 

The meat products and lard are especially cured and packed for 
export in our own plant in Newark, N. J., and 

The groceries are selected from the best merchandise available in 
the American market. 
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Write for price list or call 


A. IFIINIX SONS, 


Pork & Provision Packers, 
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NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J.: 
305 Broadway 128 Springfield Ave. 
Telephone No. 1314 Worth. “~ Telephone No. 1473 Market. 
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LARD PAILS 


OF 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


AT 
REASONABLE PRICES 
FOR 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 
WHITAKER -GLESSNER COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Chicago Office: 1966 Conway Bldg., 111 W. Washington Street. 
Telephone Main 5175 


Chicago Representative: Mr. Sydney J. Davies, District Sales Manager 








LARD CANS 


PLAIN and LITHOGRAPHED 


A HIGH GRADE CAN WITH YOUR BRAND LITHO- 
GRAPHED IN BRIGHT, SHARP COLORS, IS AN AD- 
VERTISEMENT FOR YOUR BUSINESS LONG AFTER 
THE ORIGINAL CONTENTS HAVE BEEN REMOVED. 


PLATT & CO., Inc. (Sinvucom=. nen. 











SCREW CONVEYORS 





CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYORS 
3 to 16 inch diameter, standard and heavy weights 
STEEL TROUGHS for conveyors, bearing ends, hangers, etc. 
A complete line of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmitting Machinery 


H.W. CALDWELL @ SON CO. 
Chicago, 17th & Western Ave. New York, 50 Church St. 











Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


Heifers, 


Calves, 
Calves, 


Calves, 


Lambs, 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 


Roughs 


Choice 


Choice, 
Native, 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Common to fair, 


Good 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


medium to choice 


common to choice 
choice 


fair to choice 


ordinary to 


LIVE.CALVES 

to good, per 100 1lbs.14.00@20.50 

SOP Tab. c ccccaces 11.00@13.09 
8.00@10.00 


veals, com. 
veals, 


fed, 


culls, 
per 100 Ibs 


per 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

100 Ibs........ 9.00@12.37 
per 100 Ibs 6.25@ 6.50 
per 100 lbs...... 3.00@ 6.00 


common to prime, 
prime, 
common to good, 


culls, per 100 lbs 


ewes, 


LIVE HOGS. 
heavy 
medium 
140 Ibs 


@17.50 
@17.50 
@16.50 
@13.50 


DRESSED BEEF 

CITY PRESSED 
heavy 
Rn ee ee re Te 27 
to fair 


native, 
native, 
common 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
native, 
native, 


Western, 
Western, 


heavy... 
light 
Texas 


to choice heifers... 


Common to fair heifers 


Choice 


cows 


Common to fair cows 


Fresh 


No. 1 
No. 2 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
Na, { 
No, 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 1 
No. 2 


No. 3 


Veals, 
Veals, 


hinds 
hinds 
hinds 


Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS 


Wectern City 
@32 @38 
@23 3% @3A4 
als @30 
@40 @16 
@29 @42 

‘ @18 @36 

OS Gis ccccu @35 @39 

@3A @35 

@20 @29 

@23 @26 

@17 @23 

@14 @22 

@lj @22 

@i1o0 @18 


chucks @7 @i16 


ribs. 

ribs. 

ie an ae Ae 
Pe Scverrveeveedes 
Pec cene deus deckene 
loins. 


and ribs 
and ribs 
rounds. . 
rounds... 
rounds.... 
chucks... 
chucks... 


DRESSED CALVES. 


city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 
country dressed, per Ib 


Western calves, 


Western calves, 


fair to good 


Grassers and buttermilks 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


DRESSED HOGS 


heavy 
180 
160 


140 Ibs.. 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Sheep, 


Smoked hams, 
Smoked hams, 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Shoked 


choice, spring. @26 
CROMER ooccice @25 
@16 
@14 


@10 


PROVISIONS 


(Jobbing Trade \ 
10 Ibs. avg... 
12@14 Ibs. 
light... 
heavy 


picnics, 
picnics, 
shoulders 


Smoked beef tongue, per Ib........ 

Bmeked bacon 

Dried beef sets... . 2.0.2 c ccc cece eet enee 48 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western 
Frozen pork loins........,.-+... 
Fresh pork tenderloins F 
Frozen pork tenderloins..............e++0. 65 
Shoulders, city . 
Shoulders, Western 

Butts, regular, Western..............-..+-32 
Butts, regular, fresh 

Butts, boneless, western 

Fresh hams, 5 

Fresh picnie hams, 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round ig nee 
per 10 
« _ bones, ‘avg. 


Black oh ‘per ton. coc 
Striped hoofs, per ton.......s.seseeeees 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lIbs., per 
00 pes oe ey 
and over, No. 1 
. and over, No. e 225.00 
Horns, avg. 7% os. and over, No. See Oo somive.ee 


avg. 48 to ”. Ibs., 
 aeeamanen 
40 ‘to 45 ‘be., 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


@42c. 
@32c. 
amg 


Fresh steer tongues, L. C., trim’d 
Fresh steer tongues. untrimmed 
Calves heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys.... 

T.ivers, 

Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Rolls, beef .. 

Tenderloin beet, 

Lambs’ fri 
Extra lean ae trimmings... 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle 
Sheep, imp., medium wide, per bun 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle.. 
Sheep, imp., narrow, per bundle 
Hog, free ‘of salt, tes. or bbis., 
f.'o. b. New York 
Hog, extra narrow, selected, DOF WD. .cccece 
Hog middles 
Hog bungs 
Hog bungs, 
Beef rounds, 
New York 


Beet. bungs, f. o. b. New York 

Reef middles, per set. f. 0. b. New York. 
Beef, weasands, No. 1s, each 

Beef bladders, small, per doz 

Beef weasands, No. 2s. each 


SPICES. 
Whole. Gronnd. 
Sing., ‘ 24 26 
Sing., ‘*k en q 16 
red 


Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Penper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 


Refined saltpetre, 
Refined saltpetre, small crystals 
Dble. ref, nitrate soda, gran., carloads. 
Dble. ref. nitrate soda, gran., 1 

earloads 
Dble, ref. 
Dble. ref. 

carloads 6 656 

Double refined nitrate of soda and saltpetre. in kegs, 
100 to 130 lbs, net, le over above prices. 


granulated 


nitrate soda, crystals 
nitrate soda, 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


Gn es ana sae cedocke Ons tensed 
skins. 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
Branded 


2B. M. 

Dh IN OR on ge eG 0 00 05 Ves 

_— |. Oe “Reena aEantE 
- 1 B. M., O96@I12 Ibe... ..ccccce cece: 
io. 2 B. M., 91%4@12% 


Branded skins, |, i Sr 


October 23, 1920, 


seseasseRssaase 


. 1 heavy kips, 18 lbs. and over 
Yo. 2 heavy kips, 18 lbs. and over 
Branded kips 
Heavy = kips 
Ticky kip 
Heavy ticky ps 

All skins must have tail bone cut. 


®SSHH5HHHHNHA9O® 
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DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 Ibs. and over to dozen, lb..40 

Western, 48 to 56 Ibs. to dozen, 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib......82 

Western, under 30 Ibs, to dozen, Ib......29 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 

W’'n, 60 Ibs. and over to dozen, 

Western, 48 to 56 Ibs, to dozen, Ib...... 37 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib......35 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib......33 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs, to dozen, lb 

Western, under 30 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Fowls—Fresh—Iced—Barrels. 

Western, dry picked, 5 lbs. and over, Ib. 

Western, dry picked, 414 lbs. each, lb.. 

Western, dry picked, 4 lbs. each, Ib.... 

Western, dry picked, 3%4 lbs. each, lb. .33 

W’n, dry picked, 3 Ibs. and under, Ib...27 
Old Cocks—Fresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 

Western, dry picked, 1b 

Western. scalded 


Ducks— 
Long Island, 


@38 


@22 
a2 


spring, 
Sauabs— 
Prime, 
Prime, 
Prime, 


white, 10 Ibs. 
white, 9 

white, 8 Ibs. 
Prime, white, 7 lbs. 
Prime, white, 6 to 6% Ibs. to doz...... 5.00@5.50 
Ws CEE ED ccc cccbeccectcsevessvase 3.50@4.00 
Calin, PE Qe. ccc ccdicnccesiusvesecus 1.50@2.00 


9.00 
8.00 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Tewls, colored, via express....... — 
Broilers, colored and mixed. via express. .28 
Broilers, white leghorn, via express......28 
Old roosters, via freight 

Turkeys, via freight 

Ducks, Western, via 

Geese, via freight 

Pigeons, per pair 

Guineas, per pair 


BUTTER. 


ng ET Ee TTT 
(higher scoring lots) 

firsts 

seconds 

lower grades 


Creamery (92 
Creamery 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


EGGS. 


extras, per dozen 

oc errr 
a ee 5 
WOUTOG,. GUCIIB i n.c 6c ceckccucades 
gath. checks, good to choice, dry.... 
gathered dirties, No. 1 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


gathered, 
gathered, 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DFLIVERY. 

Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per ton... 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 
Dried blood, high grade 
Nitrate of soda—spot 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del 

York nom. 45.00@52.00 
Ground tankage, N. Y., 9 to 12 per cent 

ammonia 
Garbage tankage 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 per cent ammonia 

and 15 per cent bone phosphate. 4eliv- 

ered, Baltimore ....... ant Yt ae 6.00@6.50 and 10¢ 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14 per cent 

ammonia and about 10 per cent B. Phos. 
BD 0000 0560.4000006002+8ecsunscenvegers 7.00 and 10¢ 
Wet, acidulated, 7 per cent ammonia per 

ton, f.o.b. factory (35c. per unit avail- 

able phos. acid) weuee sedebestousndqeaneus 5.00 and 50e 
Aulphate for shi t, 

Ibs. guar., 25 per cent 
Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, pepr 100 

25 per cent 


@ 3.10 
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